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The 1958 Great Lakes Ceramic Hobby Exhibition and Workshop 


The Great Lakes Exhibition won the respect of the ceramic A , 4 5 6 7 
ril 24-25-26- 
world with its outstanding show of ’57. Never before had Pp 
there been such a complete demonstration and class program. Conrad Hilton 


Never before had there been so many outstanding ceramists Chicago 


available for instruction. Add all this to one of the most com- 


ARTHUR E. HIGGS 


plete displays of ceramic materials and equipment under one Sennatan Gheester 
: a 414 N. Jefferson 
roof and it spells the most successful show of ’57. Plan now Bay City, Mich. 


Phone: TW 3-9492 
to attend this exciting show in ’58. 
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DREAM 


HOW CAN YOU GO WRONG? 


From fabulous VELVET and TRU-TONE 
underglazes, to decorative decor and _ exotic 
glazes, the brand name which stands out is Re- 
Ward. Try these beautiful glaze combinations. 
They are new and different. (We believe they’re 
“dreamy ’’). 


1. Apply 4 coats 502 Dk. Red, then drip 2 coats 
Turquoise (543) irregularly on piece, leaving un- 
covered areas. Bisque suggested. 


2. Apply 3 coats of 502 Dk. Red, then 2 coats of 
Black Pearl (507). Full coverage recommended. 


3. Apply 2 heavy coats Burnished Amber (565), 
then 1 heavy coat of Turquoise (543). Green- 
ware O.K. 


4. Apply 3 coats of Pink (542), then 2 coats of 
Antique Seaweed Green (560). Greenware O.K. 


5. Apply 2 heavy coats of Emerald Green (547), 
then 1 heavy coat White Lava (651). Greenware 
O.K. 


For “Beauty by the Brushfull’ insist on Re-Ward colors 
and glazes . . . truly, America’s outstanding line of quality 


Re-Wand 


1987 Firestone Bivd. Los Angeles 1, Calif. 
See your Re-Ward dealer now! 


Teachers and Instructors: Send $1 on school letterhead (or show 
proof of affiliation with school or institution) and we wiil send 
samples of recommended school glazes and underglazes. Value 
$3.50. 


MOLDS BY M. MARGARET HOLSTEN 
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eee Ready for instant use! 


No fuss! No muss! Just dab a brush into any of 
the 15 Liquid Overglaze or 15 Liquid Underglaze 
Colors and apply directly to your ware. Each set con- 
tains strong, deep colors. Easy to mix for intermediate 


shades or with white for pastels. 


The Underglaze Colors can be used for Engobes 


or Slip Stains — work equally well on raw or bisque 
ware, in either one or two fires. There’s one full ounce 
in each jar. 

The Overglaze Colors are the finest obtainable, all 
milled superfine to make china painting a real pleas- 
ure. Included are three costly colors: Pink A-1644; 
Maroon A-1645 and Purple A-1649, which contains 


gold compounds. Each jar contains about 1/10 pound 
of color. 


Each set is attractively boxed with two multi-purpose 
brushes and instructions. Order today! 
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B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc. cM 
45-47 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Attached is my check for .. . 
OS EOCENE. $10.00 
C ) Ride Chere Cet. ccsnsscsiicssccsnecnccccscseesee 5.00 
I will pay shipping charges. 
NAME. 
ADDRESS. 





i) eens STATE 


Send me the Drakenfeld catalog of prepared 
glazes, clay bodies, electric kilns and other 
ceramic supplies. 





30 BRILLIANT CERAMIC COLORS 








“Drakenteld 
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EVERY TEACHER has one —a pet 
IDEA, that is — and yours can be worth 
$10 if you will share it! 


JUST SEND a “Letter to the Editor” 
describing one of your favorite techniques 
when working with children of elementary 
and high-school age. Your letter can be 
of a broad nature, telling about your gen- 
eral approach to a class; or it can be a 
step-by-step description of a specific pro- 
ject. If the CM editors feel it will be helpful 
to other teachers, you will receive $10 
immediately and your letter will be pub- 
lished as a special feature in CM (see 
page 16, this issue). 


SPECIFICALLY, your “letter” should be 
between two and three pages long, typed 
double spaced. And it should be illustrated 
— at least one or two photos or sketches 
should be included for it to qualify as a 
“Teacher's Pet.” You needn't hire a profes- 
sional photographer in order to furnish big 
pictures. Snapshots are fine — providing 
they are crisp and clear and tell the story. 


SO REVIEW some of the classroom 
capers you now take for granted and plan 
to share them with others. As Longfellow 
once said: “Give what you have. To some- 
one it may mean more than you dare 
think.” What he didn't add (but we will), 


“You can earn $10 while you're at it!” 
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On Our Cover: Thrown tea set by James Crumrine of New York 
City, has a light matt green glaze with an overspray of 
manganese. Cover design by Robert L. Creager. 
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FOR ENAMELING 


LOW COST KILN 
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ele oe Fires pieces up to 
4%” diameter and 1'/2” high. It reach 


perature quickly and maintains it constantly. All parts are 
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NEW BY THOMPSON 


ENAMEL GLAZE PAINTS 


A superior decorating medium for painting designs 
over enamel base coats. Supplied in kits and bulk 
form. 


easily rep at 

















ENAMELS 


Complete line of enamel colors includi | ts. 





METALS 


All shapes and sizes in copper and the new silver plated 
steel which requires no pre-cleaning. 


For cuff links, ear rings, brooches etc., and all types of chain 
in copper and brass. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


Write for your copy of our new catalog illustrating our com- 
plete line. Includes helpful hints and projects on enameling. 





ThomasC.ThompsonCo. 


1539 Deerfield Rood 


Highland Per 
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Small Cones 
{and Plaques) 


Large Cones 
(and Plaques) 


on ORTON 
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The Bey en cone series is made in Cone 
Numbers 022 to 42, inclusive (except 
Nos. 21, 22, 24 and 25, but including 
Nos. 31% and 32%.) The small cone 
series is made in Cone Numbers from 
022 to 12, inclusive. 

An iron-free series of large cones in 
Nos. 010 to 3, inclusive, is available for 
those firings having somewhat reducing 
conditions. 

Plaques for both large and small cones 
are made in compositions suitable for the 
range Cone 022 to 12, and the range 
Cones 13 to 36. Plaques for P.C.E. cones 
are not available, since requirements vary 
widely from laboratory to laboratory. 

When ordering, please specify quan- 
tity (number of boxes or cones) in each 
cone number in each type of cone 
required. 

See your dealer 
for complete information / 
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A ROSE IS A ROSE 
Dear Editor: 

. The article on flower making 
(Nov. 1957) started a hot-and-heavy dis- 
cussion, as it always does. However, I do 
make them and believe that, correctly 
made and used, they have a proper place. 
Regardless of the fact that the artist pot- 
ter will throw up his hands in horror, he 
must admit that some of the cathedrals 
in Italy are adorned with wreaths of flow- 
ers, fruits and yes, even cupids, made 
by fine Italian artists. I have seen photo- 
graphs of these and, although exposed to 
the weather, the glaze has kept them in 


fine condition. 
Mrs. G.B.H. 
Williamsport, Pa. 


NOTE OF APPRECIATION 

. During the years that I have sub- 
scribed to your magazine I have not hes- 
itated to let you know how I feel resard- 
ing the articles. During this time, I have 
acquired a very deep conviction that you 
and your staff have made a definite con- 
tribution to the improvement of the ce- 
ramics field. I would like to extend my 
thanks and appreciation for all your ef- 
forts on our behalf. I look forward, as 
do many others, to each new issue and 
would not willingly part with any one of 
them. You have become a part of our 
lives that has stimulated, encouraged and 
uplifted any person who has even cas- 
ually glanced at your publication. We all 

owe you a deep and lasting gratitude. 
A. J. SPENCER 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


POLITICAL REPERCUSSIONS 
In consideration of the contemptible an- 
ti-French work of the U.S.A. in North 
Africa, don’t renew my subscription. 
ME. M. A. PoINnT 
Algiers, North Africa 


ON WITH ENAMELING! 
Dear Editor: 

As you well know Ceramics Monthly is 
used in the art departments in many of 
our junior and senior high schools where 
we carry on a variety of arts and crafts 
activities. 

I trust that you will continue to pub- 
lish the excellent articles on enameling, 
stained glass, etc. We would have a very 
limited use for your magazine if it were 
to be confined strictly to ceramic art. 

A. G. Peikan, Director of Art 
Milwaukee Public Schools 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


LOVE THAT WIT 
Dear Editor: 

. . . I find CM instructive for enamel- 
ing and I even benefit from the potter’s 
techniques. Kathe Berl’s articles are won- 
derful, and I love the wit she adds some- 
times. 

Mrs. GENE BosHKO 
Jackson Heights, L. I., N.Y. 


DIFFERENCE OF OPINION 
Dear Editor: 

I beg to differ with Oppi Untracht 
(Nov. 1957) on “some overblown, narrow- 
necked ceramic objects potters call bottles 
which smugly defy function and osten- 
tatiously proclaim their uselessness;’ and 
ask him to consider the extreme usefulness 


of these large-bellied, narrow-necked bot- 
tles used to carry liquids (water, wine, oil, 
etc.) over the rocky roads of southern 
countries, without spilling their contents. 
Also, from a narrow neck, one pours with 
greater precision (as an experiment will 
prove at once). 

Besides, 
southern people serves a hygienic purpose. 
Only recently have I seen how such a 
bottle was tipped to spout a narrow stream 
of water through the air and—right in- 
to the mouth of the thirsty recipient— 
without his lips ever touching the rim of 
the vessel. 

MARGUERITE BoDEM 
Villa Park, Il. 


A VOTE FOR WALKUP 
Dear Editor: 

We enjoy the articles by F. Carl- 
ton Ball and Teen Sellers, and find them 
very informative and helpful. We would 
appreciate a return of Vera Walkup and 
her articles on agg techniques. 

Mr. & Mrs. H. M. Fink 
Metuchen, N.J. 


AD LIBS FROM READERS 

@ CM subscription renewals often carry 
interesting memos, too short to run as 
regular letters. From time to time, we'll 
publish some of the more interesting com- 
ments we receive.—Ed. 


“Please, please, how can I prevent 
crazing?” 

Mrs. D. W. 

Ivyland, Pa. 


“I work with Girl Scouts and also a 
bazaar group, and although I enjoy all 
your articles, I would like simple sub- 
jects for our purposes.” 

Mrs. R. T. 
Leonia, N.J. 


“I would like to see articles on abstract 
or modern designs developed from a geo- 
metric or naturalistic approach.” 


~ cd: 

Orlando, Fla. 

“How about some enameling and cera- 

mics that a rank (very rank) amateur can 
do?” 

Mrs. W. E. 

Lexington, Ky. 


“J would like to see articles for the 
amateur on brush strokes, facial features 
and glazing.” 

Mrs. J. S. 
Lind, Wash. 


“TI am a public school teacher and more 
articles on the children’s level, like the 
piggy banks over the balloons (Oct. 
1956), would be very useful.” 

Mrs. M. W. 
Big Rapids, Mich. 


“I'd like to know some of the ‘tricks 
of the trade’ on operating a kiln.- Also 
articles on ceramic sculpture by Edris 


Eckhardt.” 
Mrs. J. P. 
Hinsdale, Il. 


“I enjoy your instructive, step by step 
articles, such as those by Marc Bellaire; 
and Tom Sellers’ articles on the wheel 
and Henry Bollman’s on hand work all 
are helpful in teaching classes.” 

Mrs. I. B. 
Valparaiso, Ind. 


“Let’s have more on regional doings.” 
I. M. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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FRONT LOADERS 


A complete 
line of bench 
and floor mod- 
els available. 
MODEL 424 MODEL 818-G 


ENAMELING KILNS 


| TEMPERATURE HOLDING 
ENAMELING KILN 
Can Also Do Ceramics! 


| $7480 





plus $2.00 crating charge. 
Chamber size: 4” x 82” x 812” 





lh & 


‘DEALER 
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HE FINEST, SAFEST KILNS | 
N THE MARKET | cag : 


“y#AALN. 


THE TROUBLE-FREE METHOD 


Om TOT 


LX 


TOTO 
Sy 









Ask your local Electric Company or Fire Insurance Company 
about the importance of UL approval on any electric appliance. 
Others claim that wire and switches are UL approved, but their kilns are not! 


TOP LOADERS 


20 quality built, feature packed models from which 
to choose. DYNAKILNS feature the patented DYNA- 
GLOW porcelain element holders . . . 4-way switches 
. +. 2 peep holes . . . pilot lights . . . and they are 
designed with your safety in mind. MODEL U16H 





HIGH TEMPERATURE 
FURNACES 
TO 3000° F 

... using silicon 

carbide heating 

elements 





Price includes Pyrometer, 

Input Control Switch, Gravity Door, 
Pilot Light, and Patented Dyna-Glow 
Porcelain Element Holders. 

Attractive . . . Plugs in anywhere! 


MODEL E49 





All steel welded case . . . gravity door... ‘2 5° 


Patented Dyna-Glow element holders . . . Plugs in 

anywhere . . . attains enameling t tu 
yw i eling temperatures me 
Chamber size: 


quickly regardless of voltage conditions . . . 
elements can not be burned out due to over-firing. 4" x 8” x 8” 
*Pyrometer available at $20.00 extra 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
CHESTER 11, PENNA. 


INQUIRIES INVITED 









F Line big 
Send show announcements early—WHERE 
TO SHOW: three months ahead of entry 


date; WHERE TO GO: at least six weeks 


before opening. 


WHERE TO SHOW 
*national competition 


FLorma, Corat GABLES 
March 20-April 20 


*“Sixth Annual Miami National Ceramic 
Exhibition,” sponsored by the Ceramic 
League of Miami, at the Joe and Emily 
Lowe Art Gallery, University of Miami, 
Coral Gables. Fee: $3. Deadline: F ebru- 
ary 24. For further information and entry 
blanks, write to the Lowe Gallery. Select- 
ed pieces will be circulated by the Smith- 
sonian Institute. 


Kansas, WICHITA 

April 12-May 19 

“Thirteenth Decorative Arts-Ceramic Ex- 
hibition” of the Wichita Art Association. 
Open to all American craftsmen in ce- 
ramic sculpture, enamel, and mosaics as 
well as textiles, silver-smithing, jewelry 
and metalry, wood sculpture, garden 
sculpture and hand wrought glass. $2,000 
in cash prizes, purchase and _ special 
awards. Jury, $3 entrance fee. For de- 
tails, contact Maude G.. Schollenberger, 
401 North Belmont Ave. 


WASHINGTON, SEATTLE 
March 9-April 9 

Craftsmen of Washington, Oregon, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, British Columbia and Alas- 
ka are eligible for the Sixth Annual 
Northwest Craftsmcn’s Exhibition to be 
held at the Henry Gallery, University 
of Washington. Separate juries will 
select entries for exhibition and award 
prizes in four classes, including ceram- 
ics, ceramic sculpture, enamels and 
mosaics. Local work due February 7-8; 
out-of-town work, February 8. Detailed 
rules and entry blanks available from 
the Henry Gallery, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle 


WHERE TO GO 


Ca.irForNiA, SAN DIEGO 

January 5-26 
Prize-winning pieces and a large selection 
of other work from the 19th Ceramic 
National, “The Syracuse Show,” at the 
San Diego Fine Arts Gallery. Circulated 
by the Syracuse Museum. 


CANADA 

MANITOBA, WINNIPEG , 

through January 18 
“Craftsmanship in a Changing World,” 
circulated by the American Federation of 
Arts, at the University of Manitoba. 


FLorma, PENSACOLA 
January 5-February 15 


“Italian Arts and Crafts,” a Smithsonian 


Traveling Exhibition, at the Pensacola 
Art Center. 

Georcia, COLUMBUS 

through January 15 
“American Craftsmen, 1957,” a Smith- 





sonian Institution Traveling Exhibition, 
at the Columbus Museum of Arts and 
Crafts, Inc. 


ILLINOIS, CHICAGO 

through February 2 
“Animal Sculpture in Pre-Columbian 
Art” at the Gallery of Primitive Arts, 
Art Institute of Chicago, Michigan Ave. 
and Adams St. Contains 150 sculptures, 
mostly ceramic, from ancient Peru and 
Mexico. 





Kansas, TOPEKA 

February 2-23 
“American Craftsmen, 1957,” circulated 
by the Smithsonian Institution Traveling 
Exhibition Service, at the Mulvane Art 
Center. 


MaryLAND, BALTIMORE 
through January 5 
“Early American Folk Sculpture” 
Baltimore Museum of Art. 


at the 


New York, BuFFALO 

January 1-31 

Annual ceramic hobby exhibit of the 
Western New York Ceramic Dealers 
Association at the Erie County Bank, 
Main and Niagara streets. 


New York, New York 
through January 5 


Women’s International Exposition at the 


71st Regiment Armory, 34th St. and 
Park Ave. 

Ou10, YELLOW SPRINGS 

January 19-February 9 
“Midwest Designer-Craftsmen,” at the 


Kettering Library of Antioch College. A 
Smithsonian Institution Traveling Ex- 
hibition. | 
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$50 in molds to the designer 
of the most original and 
creative entry. 

$50 in molds to the designer 
of the most amusing entry. 

$50 in molds to the school or 
studio submitting the most 
original entry from a stu- 
dent of the 6th grade or 
under. 

$50 in molds to the school or 
studio submitting the most 
original entry from a stu- 
dent of the 7th grade or 
over. 


20 prizes of one mold each. 


mn 














Experience the joy of creating your own one-of-a-kind piece! Here’s 
your chance to see how original or how amusing you can be—and—at 
the same time you might win $50 worth of molds delivered free. 


— a ae 


It’s as easy as A-B-C ; 


A—Send for contest rules and entry form today. ; 
(Contest closes midnite June 30, 1958) 


NEW FREE CATALOG—1957-1958 <ecommaptineed 
suggestions on how to create a piece that is truly your own. 


B—See our 


C—Get to work combining basic molds and trimming molds. Let your 
imagination run wild. The combinations are endless. 


Csigns 


FACTORY & SHOWROOM—2124 Bee Ridge Rd., Sarasota, Fla. 
MAIL ADDRESS—S. Englewood Beach St., Englewood, Fla. 
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Siggeilions 


from our readers 


Storage Box for Schools 


Out with the galvanized can which, when used for 
clay storage, will rust in too short a time! Instead have 
the school shop make a rough box from tongue and groove 
lumber. Paint it inside and out, put casters on the bottom, 
handles on the sides, and hinge the top. 

For an inside liner bag, sew together heavy or medium 
weight plastic, and seal the seams with a plastic cement. 
The bag may be stapled around the top of the box; or a 





groove, large enough to accept plastic clothesline and the 
thickness of the plastic liner, can be sawed out about one 
inch down from the top of the box. The plastic bag is 
placed in the box and the clothesline is forced into the 
slot. This method makes it possible to remove the bag. 

Staple plastic across the underside of the hinged lid. 
For a tighter seal, use a sponge rubber strip stapled along 
the top edge of the box. Moist clay can be stored in this 
box or, if the seams of the bag have been sealed with 
plastic cement, powdered clay can be mixed. 

The casters make the box easy to move around the 
classroom. Several students can get their hands into the 


' box at the same time, and there is no need to reach down 
| deep into a tall container for the clay. 


— John D. Wright, Bay City, Mich. 


Kiln Space-Saver 


Shelves with broken corners can be handy for saving 
kiln space. Tall pieces can be stacked so they clear the 
corners of the broken shelves. Small pieces can be stacked 
normally. 

— Lee and Irving Levy, Levittown, N.Y. 


| Coin Weights 


A simple balance scale is not expensive. You can 
easily make one by carefully balancing a beam, from which 


_ two flat plates or dishes are suspended. A set of good 


etna a iets NR ARG ake «= 





weights can be expensive—but here is an idea that elimi- 
nates the need for expensive weights. 

Use coins where close-approximate weights, rather 
than exact weights, are needed. Here is a simple con- 
version chart listing several common coins and their 











weights in grams: Half dollar equals 12% gm.; quarter, 
6%; dime, 2%. 

Weights in grains are as follows: Half dollar equals 
200 gr.; quarter, 100; nickle, 80; penny, 50; dime, 40. One 


(More Suggestions on page 10) 
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CERAMIC HOBBYISTS from all areas are 
promised an EXCITING EXPERIENCE, 
when 85 CERAMIC EXPERTS from many 
states demonstrate the very newest tech- 
niques from 115 exhibit booths reserved by 
the nation’s leading Manufacturers, in the 
SIXTH ANNUAL EASTERN CERAMIC 
HOBBY SHOW OF 1958, in Asbury Park, 
N. J., from May 8-11. 


LIVE DEMONSTRATIONS will be conduc- 
ted in the exhibit booths, and the latest pro- 
ducts and materials will be featured on dis- 
play. SPECIAL CLASSES for the HOB- 
BYIST will be conducted by RENOWNED 
TEACHERS by advanced reservation only. 
THE AMATEUR HOBBYIST COMPETI- 
TIVE EXHIBIT will be conducted by the 
Ceramic Leagues for HOBBYISTS to test 
their skill. HOBBYISTS—enter at least one 
piece—an award may be yours! 


COURTESY DISCOUNT TICKETS, allowing 
a 70c admission, will be available through 
Exhibitors or League Members; and SPE- 
CIAL FOUR-DAY PASSES will be issued at 
reduced rates at the box office. SHOW 
HOURS will be from 1 PM to 9 PM every 
day. Ample parking space and a wide vari- 
ety of Motel and Hotel accommodations are 
available close by at reasonable rates. 


Send for information. HOBBYISTS are 
urged to PLAN NOW TO ATTEND. Take 
advantage of this ONCE A YEAR OPPOR- 
TUNITY! Take home some NEW and RE- 
FRESHING IDEAS! 


DEALERS AND STUDIO OWNERS will be 
able to contact most leading Manufacturers 
at the show, and also will be able to discuss 
business under private, favorable circum- 
stances. It is anticipated that a record- 
breaking number of new Ceramic Products 
and Materials, as well as many Ceramic Spe- 
cialties will be revealed at this show for the 

_ first time, since the Exhibitor List composes 
the most comprehensive representation of 
prominent Manufacturers. 


FOR EXHIBIT SPACE RESERVATIONS CONTACT 








CERAMIC EXPOSITIONS | INC. 








CM's Pic of the Month: Stoneware jar by Marguerite Wildenhain, noted potter and teacher | 
of Pond Farm Workshop, Guerneville, Calif. It received a special Award of Merit, the first to be) 
made, at the 1954 Scripps College Ceramics Show. In describing it, Carlton Atherton, well-known) 
teacher, potter, historian and authority in ceramics, said: “It has a quality of simple beauty and dig-” 
nity akin to the spirit of the Sung potters. The sturdy plastic decoration is subtle and in complete” 


agreement with both the nature of the material and the character of the form.” 
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MAYCOS NEW | capwarTion 
UNDERGLAZE 
COLOR _ 


A beautiful, clean pink for those special ceramics. CARNATION PINK is a lovely bright 
shade with all the dependability you expect of MAYCO. Fire it to porcelain tempera- 
tures if you like. 





For sparkling brilliant ceramics take advantage of the plus values you get with MAYCO 
COLORS. They are... 


America’s Finest Colors 


DEALERSHIPS AVAILABLE — See your nearest distributor or write us. 


MAYCO COLORS 








10645 CHANDLER BLVD., NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
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i NOW ... MAKE YOUR OWN j We like 
' MOSAIC ; your orders 
Tile TABLES and Murals | | | LARGE 
or 
small 
i 4 
t j Our new, specifi- 
: cally designed 
‘ building speeds our 
deliveries to you. 
i “. 0,001 i 
I * Color Chart i items” for amateurs—professionals 
; : ong rg Sheets 
‘ce List 
We carry everything for mosaic work. lncanesingl italian and Send for ary meta) of Catalog ae 
i French mosaic tiles and tessarrae, brass and wrought iron J oS onan “ pee ere eg 
table frames, legs, mastics, tools and grout. ehenaess ers, 50¢ to others—deductable from 
Wrought Iron Table Frames Ponce th ye 9 (eam Tieget) i first order. 
Pane GO OC acne 5,00 
11” 8.95 12”____. 4.60 
167 2. D.96 16" ance 6.00 
16”___-11.95 22”____ 6.50 








22”____12.55 28”____ 7.50 


“pe se crs Zeme! || |house of ceramics 


each 
tube, $1.35 pint, $2.25, quart Incorporated 


viltini GUM services) |) oo saan | mt tomers 


j 
“QUALITY CERAMIC SUPPLIES’’ Memphis, Tenn. 
L*” N. Wells, Chicago 10, Ill. Phone MI 2-3367 
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0. HOMMEL 
the world’s 

most complete 
Ceramic 
Supplier 









IDERGAZE COLORS] 
GLAZE STAINS 
Se PREPARED GLAZES 
ENGOBE STAINS : 
PREPARED CLAY BODIES : 
OVERGLAZE COLORS 
GLASS COLORS 


GOLD-PLATINUM- 
LUSTRES 
for glass and china 


CHEMICALS, FRITS 
KILNS—all types 


WOOD MODELING 
TOOLS 


TURNING TOOLS bE: 
BRUSHES—for decorating Suey: 
DECORATING WHEELS samme 
BRASS WIRE SIEVES 
ASBESTOS GLOVES 
and MITTENS es: 
= UNDERGLAZE PENCILSSuee? 
and CRAYONS Ss 
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FREE xomnmet CATALOG 


Write for your copy to- 
day. Profusely illustrated. 
Reader can write for 
technical information 
and aids in formulating 
various glazes. 


tHe Ow HOMME | co. 
Dept. CM-158 PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 


West Coast Warehouse, Laboratory & Office 
4747 E. 49th Street, Los Angeles, California 
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SUGGESTIONS 


(Continued from page 7) 


ounce equals 437% grains. Therefore, two half dollars 
(400 gr.) and a dime (40 gr.) combined are near enough 
to serve as a one-ounce weight. 

— Jac Hittleman, Flushing, N.Y. 


Toothpaste Tube Stencils 

Salvage the metal from your empty toothpaste or 
shaving cream tubes. Since this soft metal stays where 
it is bent, it is easy to handle and is water repellent. 
It’s ideal for applying designs and patterns as a stencil 
on wet green or bisque ware. 

Simply open the tube with a pair of scissors and 
then slide or run a hammer over the metal to smooth out 





the wrinkles. Cut out the desired designs or patterns. 
Strips cut from this metal also are handy for binders for 
tightly closing the top of plastic storage or protective 
bags. 

— Pearl E. FitzPatrick, Gary, Ind. 


Wedging Block 


You hear a great deal of comment about plaster 
wedging boards. Some say the plaster should be covered 
with canvas; others say to wedge right on the plaster 
surface. The facts are that the plaster will chip; and 
chips of plaster in the clay wall will blow up in the kiln, 
taking pieces of the clay wall with them. Also, plaster 
will deteriorate with use. 

To eliminate this possible hazard, I made my wedging 
board of Portland cement. The base (under part) was a 








3 to 1 mix. The top %-inch was neat cement. This was 
troweled smooth and the top edges were beveled. 

A cement wedging board doesn’t need a “frame” 
around it for support. It can be poured in a cardboard 
box, the cardboard to be torn away later. For real sturdi- 
ness and weight, you can cast it in a wood soft-drink box. 
It will last forever! 

— Henry Colton, Manatee, Fla. 


No Stilts Necessary 


Stilting pieces in the kiln always has been somewhat ~ 


of a problem in my school ceramics work. Because I have 
so many different students making many pieces, I can 
keep two kilns going almost constantly. 

After experimenting for a year, I have discovered 
that stilts are not necessary. We purchased a 4 x 8-foot 
sheet of 3/16-inch asbestos board and cut part of it into 
pieces large enough to cover our tile setters so the feet 
of the next setter would rest on the asbestos. 

Asbestos can be sawed with a hand saw or broken 


(More Suggestions on page 31) 
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Conducted by the CM Technical Staff 


7 Is it possible to get a crackle glaze at stoneware tem- 
perature? If so, would it be all right to use it on vases and 
other pieces that are supposed to hold water? 


Stoneware glazes crackle on occasion but since stone- 
ware clay is impervious to water there is no great harm 
in using glazes that crackle. For decorative objects, they 
are especially suitable. However, one difficulty may arise: 
The cracks in the glaze are so tight—that is, there is so 
little space in the cracks—that fine oil paint can’t be rub- 
bed in to bring out the pattern of the crackle. Only a dye 
will stain the cracks and this isn’t satisfactory because 
it will fade in a short time. 

But there is a liquid which will penetrate and give 
strong color to the cracks in a crackled piece of stoneware. 
Add 1 part sulphuric acid to 12 parts water and mix 
slowly and carefully in a plastic bowl. Dissolve sugar in 
this dilute acid until you have 
a saturated solution. Then 
soak the crackle-glazed pot in 
the liquid for a given time and 
check the time: depending on 
the pot, one or two minutes 
should be enough. If the pot 
is soaked too long, the color 
of the crackle will be too 
strong. On the other hand, if 
the pot is not immersed in the 
liquid long enough, there will 
be insufficient color, 

Sponge off the liquid care- 
fully and wipe the pot clean. 
Place it in your kitchen oven 
and heat it to 300°F. for ten 
minutes or more. Keep looking 
into the oven and when the 
crackle becomes good and 
black, remove the finished pot. 

In a 300° oven, the sugar 
and acid react turning the 
sugar to carbon. Since the sugar and acid solution has 
been absorbed into even the finest cracks in the glaze, the 
crackle lines are blackened. 

To get a blacker color, repeat the process of soaking 
and heating. If the color is too strong (from soaking too 
long in the liquid), heat the pot at 500° until all the color 
in the cracks disappears. Then resoak the pot for a shorter 
period of time.—F. CARLTON BALL 


CRACKLE celadon glaze, 
Ming Dynasty. 


48 Do you advise the use of colors that are prepared in 
oil as being easier for a beginner to use when learning 
to china paint? 


I have not been much in favor of tube colors prepared 
for china painting as there is a separation of the pigment 
and oil mixture so that it is not uniform in consistency. 
The oil comes out first, and you must soften the remainder 
in the tube. There are several kinds of new prepared colors 
that are put up in jars. These are easy for a beginner to 


(Continued on page 29) 
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* 
Acclaimed 


Professionals 
for 
Performance! 


This Nationally 
Recognized 
Power-Driven 
Precision Wheel 


only $57.50 


(Shipped complete, 
Less Motor) 


* 


Ideal for school, studio, home use . .. The famous B & | 
Pottery Maker, first in the field, is still first in value and in 
price! Simple operation, rugged construction, with all the 
versatility required by professional workers! Many built-in 
features . . . ADJUSTABLE arin rests; BUILT-IN water con- 
tainer; VARIABLE speed drive; QUIET bronze and babbit 
bearings; ADJUSTABLE foot-pedal control; UNUSUAL size 
range. 

Before you buy, Write B & |... get full, free details; Point- 
by-point, we challenge comparison on QUALITY features . . . 
Our price is still the best in the field! 

B & | Pottery Maker shipped complete, less motor, f.o.b. 
factory, Burlington, Wisconsin, for only $57.50. 


B & I Mfg. Co. Dept. C. Burlington, Wisc. 


“Originators and Makers of famous B & I GEM MAKERS” 


gt a 
The Orig" : \ 
+ \ariadle 
\ow Cost ,Variat .* 
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PORCELAIN JEWELRY PAINTING SET 
INTRODUCING R\y 


By CAMPANA ART CO. 


Liquid China Colors 


© NO GRINDING 

© NO MIXING 

® PAINT FROM THE JAR 

© 39 BEAUTIFUL OVER- 
GLAZE COLORS that 
fire on everything from soft body ceramics to 
hard porcelain china 


© SAME RELIABLE QUALITY as our powder colors 
used by china painters since 1900 


IN. E 'W sewetry anp bEssert PAINTING SETS. 


11 jars of liquid color, brushes, palette knife, Sone 
instructions AND complete matching set of porcelain 
jewelry or 4 7!/.” imported china dessert plates. The 
pertect gift! 





PER SET $12.95 


Largest importers of fine white china. Everything 
for the china painter. Over 4,000 items! 


Write for free new 1958 catalog 











D. M. CAMPANA ART CO. 


Dept. CM Chicago 10, Ill 


442 N. Wells St 











DUNCAN PRECISION-MADE 
STUDENT CASTING MOLDS 


FOR EZ CASTING 


NOW .. Cast Greenware in minutes. Number of pieces listed with each 
mold are cast all at once. Quality and precision manufacture makes these 
molds durable. They may be used over again many times without loss of 
detail. Simple, speedy and very economical, but absolutely superb in 
detail and results. A perfect student mold. 


Molds packaged with complete illustrated instructions. $M-200 5 Form Animols 


SM-300 6 Forest Animals x 
SM-500 7 Cats . 


*For P.P. in U.S.A. add 60c for one—40c for ec. extra In Calif. 40¢ for one 
and 20c fer ea. extra. In Calif. add 3% Sales tox. 


PLUS 25 additional molds 
illustrated in FREE Folder 
at your Dealers’ or 
Distributors” or 
write direct 


CERAMIC PRODUCTS INC. 


Dept. CM1 - 4030 N. BLACKSTONE AVE. - FRESNO 3, CALIF. 


NOTE: Tay Dauneana’ MEW Cove (fall Opaque Inderglaze vith: te miracle wepudvet PG-|6 











THERE'S AN EASIER WAY! | con MMT 
wit CM BINDERS Seem,’ 


QUESTIONS 


for the 


TEACHER 


@ DO THE CERAMIC COLORS YOU 
CARRY OFFER STUDENT COMPLE- 


It's so easy to look up 
thet special article you 
have in mind when you 
have a Binder for your 
back issues of CM. 





And you can be sure that 
the issue you want will be 
there — the steel blades 
hold each issue firmly in 
place. The Binder has a 
green cover with the 
name plates in gold leaf. . 


Order one today! 


Ceramics Monthly 
4175 N. High St. 
Columbus, Ohio 


price $3.50 


(we pay postage) 
" tieeaeoeernn oceans | 


Yes — please send me a BINDER ' 
for my copies of Ceramics Monthly 





Name 


Address 





City Zn. S 


tate. 





I enclose $ 


poses eee EE Pe 


nN 


Send remittcnce with order. Ohio residents add 3%, Soles Tox. 
ee 
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TION OF EVERY CERAMIC PROJECT? 


@ DO THEY INCLUDE "ART POTTER" 
GLAZES WHICH PROVIDE PROFES- 
SIONAL EFFECTS? 


@ DO THEY OFFER COLOR HARMONY, 
CONSISTENCY AND WIDE ONE FIRE 
RANGE? 


IF NOT, then write to us (on school or offi- 
cial letterhead) for complete information on 
Ceramichrome’s prepared liquid ceramic 
underglazes and glazes that offer the above 
qualities and more! 





CERAMICHROME LABORATORIES: 


2111 W. Slauson 


Los Angeles 47, Calif. 
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From Slabs 
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by DON WOOD 


HE SECRET of making practically identical hand- 

formed pieces lies in a construction process having 
certain uniform steps which establish the form and pro- 
portion in the same manner each time. In this project, 
the cardboard cylinder, tin cans, glass tumbler and a 
stick of wood make uniformity possible, so a set of jars 
can be made with a fair amount of accuracy. The pieces 
will not look like they came from the same mold, but 
they definitely will look like mates. 


1. Prepare a slab of clay and cut it to a width which 
will establish the desired height of the pot. Cover a card- 
board cylinder with aluminum foil and roll the clay 
around it. The foil will allow the cardboard cylinder to 
be slipped out easily at the appropriate time. Allow the 
cylinder of clay to overlap at the joint. Then pound the 
joint together with a board. The cardboard cylinder of- 
fers excellent support and makes a good joint possible. 


2. Apply slip to the end of the clay cylinder. The 
clay should extend slightly beyond the end of the card- 
board so there is a slight excess for pressing into the bot- 
tom piece. 


3. Place the clay cylinder upright on the remaining 
slab of clay and cut the bottom circle. Firmly press the 


(Please turn the page) 





Roll the clay around the cylinder... 


5. Apply slip to cut-out rim... 


. . . MATCHED SETS 


clay cylinder against the bottom for a strong bond. Clay 
and slip will ooze out at the bottom leaving some distor- 
tion. When this happens, the cylinder should be turned 
on its side and rolled on the table until it is uniform. 


4. The procedures for cutting the foot rim and the 
rim of the mouth are the same. Two tin cans are used, 
one slightly larger in diameter than the other. Punch a 
small hole in the bottom of each can. Mark the size of 
the larger can first, then center the smaller can inside 
the circle. Cut the small circle first, then finish cutting 
the large circle to complete the rim. Cut the circles as if 
you were cutting out cookies. In pressing out a “cookie” 
the air escapes through the hole in the can. To remove 
the “cookie,” cover the hole with your finger. The suc- 
tion created by covering the hole releases the “cookie,” 
without distorting it. Should the “cookie” stick, blow into 
the can through the hole, and it will pop out. 


5. Apply slip to the cut-out rim. The slab from 
which the rim is cut should be the same thickness as the 
stick of wood to be used for finishing the foot rim in the 
next step. 


6. Roll the clay cylinder, with the foot rim attached, 
along the stick to establish a uniform height for the foot. 
The edge of the stick next to the foot rim is tapered 
inward. This gives the pot a more trim look. Absolutely 
vertical sides on a foot rim would make the piece appear 
clumsy. Do not remove the cardboard cylinder or strip 
the foil from the inside of the clay piece. The procedure 
for closing the other end of the clay cylinder is the same 
as steps two and three. Construct the rim for the mouth 
exactly like the foot rim. 
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6. Establish uniform height for foot... 


7. Since the dimensions of the inside of the mouth 
rim are critical, a glass tumbler is used to create a true 
circle. This will make the problem of fitting a lid easier. 
Make the mouth rim slightly funnel-shaped, using the 
glass tumbler and the same tapered-edge stick used in 
making the foot rim. This type opening is appropriate 7 
for a container into which things will be dumped or 
poured. When both ends are closed, the air trapped in- 
side the cylinder will support it until the work is finished 
—even if the clay is still soft. The pot may be rolled on} 
its side at this stage to even up the cylinder. ‘ 

8. When the clay is leather hard, cut out the top of § 
the container with a paring knife. Allow enough rim to 7 


remain to support the lid. At this stage, I accented the 


cylinder shape by marking the pot with vertical grooves. | 
The grooves also give the glaze an opportunity to break J 
and run, softening the color. 

I used lids made from a dark brown wood about 9 
Y%-inch thick, to contrast with the white glaze, and brass 7 
knobs which were purchased at the hardware store. 1% 
used these contrasting materials for the sake of interest, 7 
but it would be just as easy to cut clay “cookies” for the 7 
lids and glaze them a contrasting color. The materials you 7 
choose are a matter of personal preference. ; 

The jars were made large enough to hold the con- ¥ 
tents of the regular size package of instant coffee, tea § 
and cocoa. However, you may vary the sizes to meet | 
your own needs. 

Although the finished jars are not identical, they do | 
look alike. Pay less attention to matching details, and § 
concentrate on making each piece good in its own right. j 
The major steps in the forming process will insure their | 
looking enough alike to be recognized as a set. . y 
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DEFINITELY MATES, although aot identical, the finished jars show characteristic differences usually 
associated with hand-crafted items. Concentrate on making each pot good in its own right. 
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: TEACHER'S 
PET 


DAY CAMPERS PROUDLY exhibit the 
projects they made during 

their two-week summer course in ceramics. 
Those big smiles serve as proof 

that ceramics is fun. 


TWO WEEKS 


After reading Mrs. Ralph T. Watten- 
burger’s letter to the editor, entitled “But 
Want More for Kids” (Oct. 1957), Mr. 
Schaefer felt a challenge to write this 
letter. Because of the continuous demand 
for this type of information, CM will 
feature the “Teacher’s Pet’? page regularly. 
In addition, we'll pay $10 for acceptable 
material. For details, see “Teacher's Pet” 


on page 2.—Ed. 


OUR CERAMICS PROGRAM 
has been operating during the sum- 
mer for the past few years. Boys and 
girls, ranging in age from six to 10, 
attend a 45-minute class in ceramics 
each day for a two-week period. The 
imagination, originality and fun these 
youngsters have when working with 
clay leads us to share our ideas with 
other readers of Ceramics MonTHLY. 

We introduce the class to ceramics 
by giving three short demonstrations 
on ways to form clay—pinch bowls, 
slab building and coils. Together with 
these demonstrations, we show a 
variety of projects that are possible 
with each technique. First the pinch 
bowl, little candy dishes, small baskets 
with handles, ash trays for father, 
cereal bowls, dishes for the family 
pets, and similar ideas for useful 
articles. 

Sometimes we use rocks for draping 
clay to form interesting shapes. When 
each member of the class is well along 
with his individual ideas, we intro- 
duce the class to press molds, model- 
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by ROBERT J. SCHAEFER 


Williamsville Central High School 
Williamsville, New York 


ing and also to the potter’s wheel. 

The slab method of forming clay 
always is very popular. Children learn 
to use a rolling pin very easily, and 
the thickness of the clay can be con- 
trolled by sticks of varying dimensions. 
The most popular project in slab 
building is a comic mask or caricature 
(theoretically of some member of the 
family) to hang on the wall at home. 
Hand prints with names and dates, 
flower dishes, modernistic bowls, and 





SLAB BUILDING is popular with children 


since they can easily learn to handle a 


rolling pin properly. 


| 





OF CERAMICS 


animals usually are done. A leaf pick- 
ed from a tree makes an excellent 
template for a slab-built ash tray. 

The third method, coil building, is 
a little more troublesome for children 
in this age bracket to handle, but it 
can be done. Rolling the coils re- 
quires a little more patience and 
practice than some boys and girls of 
this age are willing to give. But those 
who try it are rewarded with pleasing 
results. Sugar bowls and cream pitch- 
ers, dishes, bowls, pitchers, and large 
ash trays are a few articles the chil- 
dren have made from coils. 

The press molds we use are the 
usual variety—animals, jewelry and 
similar small designs—which can be 
purchased in any ceramic dealer’s 
shop. 

Modeling is a creative means with 
which some students do remarkably 
well. Basic modeling techniques are 
explained first; then the child is free 
to use his imagination. A wide variety 
of ideas usually is brought out— 
some having the stroke of genius at- 
tached to them. Some of the articles 
the children have made include figur- 
ines, both modern and realistic; vari- 
ous animals in a variety of poses, cave 
men, airplanes, submarines, boats, 
people and many other good con- 
versation pieces. 

We hope our summer program may 7 
give other teachers of children an 7 
idea or two for projects which their 
classes can develop. ® 
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ENAMELING 
TECHNIQUES 


by KENNETH F. BATES 


“THE WINDOW," a plique-a-jour 
by Kenneth Bates, won first prize 
at the Cleveland Museum of Art 

in 1952. Constructed by 

the sawed method, its colors are 
chartreuse, turquoise, red, blue 

and flux. It measures 5” x 5”. 

Mr. Bates demonstrates the technique 
for making this piece on the 

following pages. 












PLIQUE-A-JOUR (part I) 


In previous CM articles on enameling, Mr. Bates discussed 
basic recommended enameling procedures [May 1957] and the 
technique of cloisonne [June-July 1957]. In forthcoming articles, 
he will describe his technique for doing champleve.—Ed. 


N ITALY, toward the end of the fifteenth century 

when considerable painted enameling was being pro- 
duced, another type of enameling, called plique-a-jour, 
was introduced. We find Benvenuto Cellini, the Italian 
master of gold and silver work, mentioning it. Russian 
craftsmen, from the latter part of the nineteenth century 
until the present, have been famous for exquisitely 
wrought examples of the technique. The work of Swed- 
ish and Swiss masters also has been acclaimed. 

The term, plique-a-jour, partly Italian and partly 
French in derivation, is an apt one for it means a thin 
membrane (plique) like a skin or veil stretched over an 
opening which allows the light of day (a-jour) to pass 
through. In the finished piece, transparent enamels are 
suspended without backing in small openings in metal, 
giving the effect of miniature stained glass windows. 

Perhaps no other kind of enameling is quite as glow- 
ing or sparkling as plique-a-jour. The enamelwork we 
see more frequently—colored glass fired on a base of 
metal—is brilliant but add to this brilliance the effect of 
light passing through the colored glass and we realize 
the true characteristic of the technique. When you hold 
a piece of this work before a strong light source, you are 
amazed at the quite unexpected intensity of the color. 
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There are numerous ways of putting plique-a-jour to 
practical use in contemporary items. Electric lighting 
accessories for example—enameled panels or sections 
could be incorporated in or combined with sections of 
metal or glass for wall or ceiling lights. Shades for lamps 
or candles are another possibility. A plique-a-jour picture 
with an outer frame (no backing) can be hung in a 
sun-lighted window; or it might be placed on the mantle 
with small hidden lights illuminating it from behind. If 
the picture is arranged in a frame with a swivel joint, 
and the solid parts are enameled one color on the front 
and another color on the back, the picture may be turned 
giving an effect at night different from that of the day- 
time. Mobile earrings and larger mobiles for indoors 
or outdoor use are effective ways in which the technique 
can be incorporated. 

One method of making plique-a-jour might be called 
the “pierced method.” It consists of sawing out a pattern 
of holes and filling them with transparent enamels until 
the holes are “flooded over.” 

Question of Metal 

First, choose the proper kind and gauge of metal. 
Almost any metal that can be enameled may be used 
as a base. In connection with gold, however, it has been 
my experience that pure gold (24 carat) or at least 18 
carat works better than lesser carats of that metal. The 
same holds true for silver—fine silver being much more 
satisfactory than sterling. The reason is that a piece 
receives many firings and, if a less pure metal is used, 

(Please turn the page) 
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. - - Plique-a-jour 





RUSSIAN CRAFTSMEN were fond of the plique a jour technique. 
The intricate pieces above are examples of their work. 


the smaller holes will show too much oxidation around 
the edges where tiny holes or thin lines are desired. This 
oxidation tends to fill up the space and allows little or 
no light to come through. This will not occur when fine 
gold or fine silver is used. Copper is less satisfactory for 
the more detailed type of plique-a-jour. Another prob- 
lem connected with sterling silver is that the surface as 
well as the edges oxidize after several firings, and this 
delicate framework is difficult to polish. With fine metals 
the difficulty is avoided. One must remember, of course, 
that when fine silver or 24-carat gold is used, the metal 
network becomes exceedingly soft and though there is 
little polishing to do, it is still a rather delicate job. For 
plique-a-jour work, I would suggest that a metal of at 
least 18 gauge be used. A thinner gauge will not give 
enough strength to hold the tiny “windows” in place. 


Choose Enamels Carefully 

Now let us consider the enamel. The simplest and 
most logical method of selection is to make preliminary 
tests of each color. Choose only the clearest of the trans- 
parents and follow the general rule of cold colors for 
white metals, warm colors for gold or copper. It is well 
known that the higher-firing, or harder, transparents are 
usually the most brilliant. This offers some problem if 
you are working with an alloyed metal because the less 
pure the metal, the lower the melting point; therefore 
the greater the risk of melting the metal before the 
enamel is fused. It follows that if we wish to incorporate 
the harder enamels this is another reason for the choice 
of fine silver or 24-carat gold. 

The dark green enamels, cobalt blues and deep 
purples will no doubt prove unsatisfactory to use, unless 
a fairly large opening or series of openings close together 
can be planned. Many applications of enamel will have 
to be made and subsequent layers and firings destroy 
the penetration of light in the darker colors. Additional 
applications of middle-value transparents give the ap- 
proximate effect of the dark transparents. There are 
certain soft transparent enamels—yellows, pink and flux 
—on the market which react strangely to fine silver but 
not copper or gold. Such colors should be avoided for 
they will become cloudy or muddy even though they 
touch the silver only at the edges of the openings. 

Assiduous grinding, washing and, in some cases, 


thorough acidulation (washing the enamel in eight to 
ten drops of pure nitric acid to remove dust and metallic 
particles and to free certain alkalies) are of utmost im- 
portance. This preparation should occur immediately 
prior to application. 

Plan your pattern or design carefully on paper and 
render it also in color. Remember that the motif or 
composition must consist of openings no more than 4- 
inch in diameter or width. However, an area may be 
longer than Y-inch if it is correspondingly narrower. 

Create Webbed Structures 

Proceed from the paper renditions to making an 
accurate tracing of the design on the metal. Then center 
punch each area to be sawed and drill the openings. 

It is expected that the craftsman will have had 
experience in sawing metal and that the correct size 
blade will be used for the corresponding gauge of the 
metal. Perfect control of the sawing is paramount be- 
cause the network of metal being created may be ex- 
tremely delicate—connecting bands can be as narrow 
as 1/32-inch and still hold the piece intact. 

The webbed structure achieved by sawing and a 
final filing of the edges is now ready for cleaning and 
enameling. At this point caution should be given about 
cleaning or brightening fine silver with steel wool because 
the holes are so numerous, and very often so pointed 
that fine bits of the wool have a tendency to get caught 
in the points. Be sure to check carefully and remove all 
traces of steel wool before applying the enamel. 

Fill Openings with Enamel 

Place the piece on a sheet of high-fire, amber-colored 
mica (it has a hard surface which will not chip or flake 
during firing and it is available from several companies) . 
Add a few drops of concentrated gum tragacanth or 
agar solution to the carefully prepared enamel. Then 
push grains of the enamel well into the corners of each 
opening in the metal piece, filling all of them to the level 
of the metal. Leaving the piece on the mica, set the 
work on a flat-surfaced trivet or piece of asbestos board; 
and fire until the enamel becomes fused. Never overfire. 

In high firing, the enamel tends tc recede from the 
center of the openings and merely cling to the edges. 
After the first firing you will notice, on holding the 
piece to the light, that the smaller holes have become 
completely filled and larger holes only partially filled. 
Filling all the holes by adding enamel to the open spaces 
and refiring is apt to prove a rather long procedure— 
as many as twenty firings is not unusual. If in the 
process, the mica sticks to the underside of the enamel 
to any extent, stone it off between firings. 

Stone with Caution 

When all the holes are completely fused over, both 
the back and the front of the piece must be stoned. Set 
the fragile plique-a-jour firmly against a flat block of 
wood. Holding it under rapidly flowing water, and using 
a circular motion, cautiously grind the piece with fine- 
grade Carborundum. 

The last stoning is followed by a final firing with 
the piece set on a trivet so that it touches only at the 
edges thereby avoiding any further deposit of mica on 
the enamel. In this firing, great care must be taken to 
remove the enamel from the kiln at the exact moment of 
fusion. Otherwise, as the enamel becomes molten it will 
drip from the holes. 

Finally, the piece may be polished in the usual 
manner. You will find that the delicate network of 
metal which supports the enamel “windows” is not strong 
enough to be buffed unless it is supported on a block of 
wood. Hold the plique-a-jour against the block firmly 
with both hands and apply the buffing wheel. 


(Next month: Another plique-a-jour technique) 
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DEVELOP PATTERN on paper first. The design should be rendered CENTER PUNCH each area to be sawed after the design has 
in color, and the openings should not exceed |/g-inch. traced on the metal. Then driil the openings. 
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PERFECT CONTROL of the saw is paramount since connecting HOLES ARE FILLED with enamel, using spatula and spreader. 


bands may be as narrow as 1/32-inch. Notice that sawed piece is placed on mica. 


" * 


READY FOR FIRING, enamel first is placed on mica sheets and DETECTING HOLES can be done by holding the fired piece before 


then on level-surface asbestos board. a strong light. Finished piece is on page 17. 
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The (oO) UNDERGLAZE Series 


demonstrated 


by MARC BELLAIRE 





|. Dip a dampened sponge into light 
blue underglaze and, while revolving 
the banding wheel, apply the color. 


FINISHED AND GLAZED, the lamp base is ready 
for wiring. For details on assembling a lamp, 
see the article on page 28 of this issue. 


In this series of articles, no specific brand of underglaze 
is either suggested or implied. The nationally 
advertised brands are highly competitive in quality and price. 
Mr. Bellaire's advice is to use 
those brands you feel give you the best results. 
5. The design elements, in black, go 


in next. A simple fish pattern is re- 
peated in the aqua bands. 
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| DECORATE with UNDERGLAZES 
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Design for TALL SHAPES 


for the 


EARTH, SEA and_ SKY, | this 
month’s motif, is particularly suitable 


‘HOBBY DECORATOR 


for tall shapes such as lamp bases, decanters, vases and 
bottles. The aqua, light blue and brown background 
sets the mood. Light blue underglaze is used for the 
sky; brown for the earth; aqua for the sea. The design 
elements—men, fish and birds—further express the mood 
of the design. These figures, done in black with sgraffito 
details, are repeated in bands around the entire piece. 
Before beginning to decorate, remember to take the 
necessary preliminary steps—cleaning and dampening 
the green ware—to insure a successful finished piece. 
In this motif, a banding or decorating wheel is ex- 
tremely useful for applying the bands of color. Be sure 
to center your piece carefully on the banding wheel be- 





fore you begin to decorate. Turn the wheel with your 
left hand, maintaining a constant, fairly slow motion by 
twisting the stem. If you have trouble keeping your 
decorating hand steady, you may find a book or a jar 
a helpful prop for bracing. Carefully brace your hand 
on the prop, then gradually move it in toward the piece 
until the sponge touches the revolving green ware. The 
rest is easy since the piece practically decorates itself. 

The sponge first is dampened before it is dipped 
into the underglaze color. It is touched lightly against 
the side of the container to remove the excess color. 
When applying the background, remember to hold the 
sponge stationary. Do not use a stroking action. With 
these pointers in mind, follow the step-by-step photo 
instructions on these pages. ® 





ht 2. Sponge on two bands of brown _ 3. 


Sponge on aqua bands immedi- 
ately below the brown, making alter- 
nating bands of blue, brown and aqua. 


4. With a dampened sponge, gently 
ride up and down the bands, blending 
the colors along the edges. 


19 || underglaze next. A book or a 
> is helptul tor steadying your hand. 








Sgraffito is used for details—loin 
cloths for human figures, bones of fish, 
and eyes of birds. 


Sponge black underglaze on the 8. 
top of the piece. Three narrow stripes 
also are brushed on with black. 


gol 6. Repeat designs of simple human 7. 
re- |) and bird shapes are put in the brown 
and light blue bands respectively. 
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Strictly Stoneware 
. . . Stoneware clay bodies: part two 


Introducing a new series 


of articles last month, 
Mr. Ball discussed the 
two main groups of 


clays, the properties of 
clay to be used for pot- 
tery, the constituents of 
a pottery body, and the 
general proportions for 
recipes for stoneware 
clay bodies. This month 
Mr. Ball continues by relating some of his 
own feelings and preferences regarding 
stoneware clay bodies, as well as suggested 


recipes.—Ed. 


SOME OF MY own feelings 
about clay body material are as fol- 
lows: 

I feel that residual Kaolins are not 
very plastic, but I would use them 
to raise the temperature of a body 
and to add whiteness. The plastic 
kaolins would add whiteness and 
raise the temperature and, because 
of their plastic nature, less ball clay, 
stoneware clay or surface clay would 
be necessary. 

There are many ball clays avail- 
able; some are more plastic than 
others. I would rather keep the ball 
clay content of a body to the mini- 
mum to cut down cracking and warp- 
ing. 

There are many plastic fire clays 
that, to me, are nearly the same as 
ball clays, so I would use a plastic fire 
clay in place of a ball clay. The plas- 
tic fire clays, ball clays and kaolin 
are quite fine and dense. A stoneware 
clay body can be quite pleasing if 
it isn’t too dense and fine grained. 
To open the clay, to obtain a body 
that isn’t too fine, slick or soapy, an 
addition of a flint fire clay is good. 
Flint fire clay acts something like 
grog, yet it is still clay. It seems to 
help the throwing qualities of a body 
even though it is not plastic. 

There seem to be only a few com- 
panies from which flint fire clays may 
be obtained: Denver Fire Clay (Den- 
ver Fire Clay Co., Denver, Colo.), 
Missouri Flint Fire Clay (A.P. Green 
Co., Mexico, Mo.), North American 
Fire Clay (North American Refrac- 
tories, Cleveland, Ohio). Each of 
these clays gives excellent color and 
texture to a throwing body. 


Red surface clays or shales general- 
ly do not fire above cone 5. When a 
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by F. CARLTON BALL 


red color is desired, it is best to use 
a natural red clay rather than add 
iron oxide. The red clay can be used 
in place of ball clay or plastic fire 
clay, but kaolin and flint must be 
added to raise the firing temperature 
of the red clay. 

Red-firing residual kaolins are ex- 
cellent for red-firing stoneware if you 
can locate a bed of this clay. It isn’t 
mined generally, but your state 
geology department can help you 
locate some of this clay if it is avail- 
able nearby. 

If clays are mined by the potter, 
it probably would be a good idea to 
add from 1 to 5% barium carbonate 
to any clay body. This will not burst 
the clay and it will eliminate any 
sulphur that may be present. 

As the potter learns about the 
natures of the clays he has available, 
and as he learns what he wants to 
make with his clays, he can adjust 
a clay body accordingly. 


If a potter desires to do ceramic 
sculpture, slab-built pots or hand 
made tiles, then a fairly short body 
will do. A good quantity of flint fire 
clay, grog and flint can be used; and 
a very plastic, sticky, dense ball clay 
in a small quantity would suffice for 
the plastic quality of the body. It 
would be workable, but not good to 
throw. It would not shrink much or 
crack easily. The vitrification could 
be controlled by the amount of feld- 
spar used, or by the temperature. 

The recipes below are for clay 
bodies which are good for ceramic 
sculpture, tiles, slab and coil build- 
ing or drape molding. 


Next month Mr. Ball, in his discussion 
of stoneware clay bodies, will list some 
suggested recipes based upon the availa- 
bility of materials in various sections of 
the United States. Sources of supply also 
will be mentioned in connection with the 
recipes. —Ed. 





STONEWARE CLAY BODIES 


Recommended for sculpture, tiles, slab and coil building, drape molding 


Clay Body#1 


per cent 
Flint 20 
Grog 15 
Randy Black Ball Clay 10 
Cedar Heights Red Clay 10 
North American Fire Clay 45 
Clay Body #2 

per cent 
Flint 15 
Grog 15 
Randy Black Ball Clay 20 
Cedar Heights Red Clay 10 
North American Fire Clay 40 
Clay Body #3 

per cent 
Monmouth Clay 15 
Flint 20 
Grog 15 
Dalton Red Clay 5 
A.P. Green Flint Fire Clay 45 
Clay Body #4 

per cent 
Jordon Clay 20 
Flint 15 
Grog 15 
Dalton Red Clay 10 
North American Fire Clay 40 


Clay Body #5 


per cent 
Monmouth Clay 15 
Flint 15 
Grog 15 
Cedar Heights Red Clay 10 


A.P. Green Flint Fire Clay 45 


Clay Body #6 


per cent 
Flint 10 
Grog 15 
Alberhill Red Clay 10 
Denver Fire Clay 35 
Lincoln Fire Clay 30 
Clay Body #7 
per cent 
Flint 15 
Grog 15 
Alberhill Red Clay 10 
Denver Fire Clay 40 
A.P. Green Fire Clay 20 
Clay Body #8 
per cent 
Flint 10 
Grog 15 
Alberhill Red Clay 5 
Denver Fire Clay 40 
Kentucky Ball Clay 30 
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River Bottom Free Forms 


After a severe rain the elements form these pieces from cracked 
earth; but it takes a ceramist to know what to do with them 


by PEG TOWNSEND 


HERE IN TUCSON, the old saw, “When it rains, -- 


it pours,” really is true. Following one of these severe 
rains, the usually dry “river beds” overflow. Then, in a 
few days, the water disappears and the river banks are 
baked in the hot sun. What results is an odd sight. The 
cracked earth forms rolled-edge pieces of terra cotta 
which are spread about everywhere. 

A friend of mine became interested in these free- 
form freaks of nature, and brought me a box of them 
from her “backyard,” hinting that she was curious about 
how they would fire. A test firing was made and they 
came through splendidly. 

The shapes were used just as they were picked up, 
with only a little sponging to smooth out the edges. The 





SMALL SLIVERS of copper, 
cut from 36-gauge wire 
were dropped on 

top of a clear glaze, giving 
this interesting effect. 
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A FISH SHAPE like this 
seemed to invite the use of a 
gray satin glaze 

with touches of deep red. 








pieces then were bisque fired to cone 06 to give them 
added strength so they could be handled for decorating 
without fear of breaking. 


When decorating, it was interesting to let the imagi- 
nation drift with the contours of each form to suggest 
a plan. The top of each piece was very smooth for 
decorating; and the underside, which had a rather rough 
sand-like texture, was left untouched. 


Whether they are used for small ash trays or as 
bases for small dried flower arrangements, these pieces 
are sure to be a topic of conversation. When traveling, 
anyone may make a “find” like this. But only a ceram- 
ist would know what to do with them. ® 


NATURAL CONTOURS of each piece de- 
termined its decoration, and 
was given free rein. 


imagination 
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HERE ARE TWO main types 

of handles usually made for 
thrown pottery. The most commonly 
seen type is the pulled handle which 
is welded to the pottery shape while 
plastic, and becomes a _ permanent 
part of the fired pot. Another fre- 
quently used type is the overhead 
handle. 

This style handle is made from a 
material other than clay — usually 
cane, reed, bamboo, metal or wire. 
It is attached, after the pot is fired, 
to small clay loops or lugs which 
have been built up on the pot for 
that purpose. 

Overhead handles may be purchas- 
ed ready made, or they can be made 
by the craftsman. Metal or wire prob- 
ably is the easiest to work with if 
you want to make your own handles. 
For added beauty, they can be wrap- 
ped with raffia. 

Ready-made handles are so 
pensive (generally under 50c, 
as low as 19c, depending on 
and so expertly made, that 


inex- 
some 
size ) 
most 


by TOM SELLERS 


craftsmen prefer to purchase them. 
The only difficulty is locating a source 
of supply, since generally they are 
not carried by ceramic suppliers. Two 
concerns which carry ready-made 
handles are: Katagiri & Co., Inc., 
224 East 59th St., New York 22, N.Y. 
and §.M. lida Store, P.O. Box 815, 
Honolulu, Hawai. If you put your 
mind to it, you probably can track 
down others. 

If you decide to purchase ready- 
made handles, check the sizes avail- 
able before making the clay shape to 
insure a good fit and proper propor- 
tions for the total effect. Also check 
the handle to be sure it fits in with 
the character of your pot. Don’t put 
a fragile-looking handle on a heavily- 
grogged pot; or a large, heavy handle 
on a small, delicate shape. 

Although the overhead handle is 
used most often for teapots, it also 
can be used for covered jars or any 
other pot where a handle is neces- 
sary for function or desirable for 
decorative purposes. However, when 


HANDLES other than CLAY 


using the overhead handle on pots 
with lids, be sure the proportions of 
the handle allow the lid to be lifted 
on and off easily. And, of course, 
the over-all design must be one which 
insures good balance and easy hand- 
ling of the ware. 

The bamboo handle, such as the 
one used in the following demonstra- 
tion, is pre-shaped, and has adjust- 
able and flexible wire ends for at- 
taching it to the pot. The ends are 
strong enough to support the weight 
for lifting, but flexible enough to be 
adjusted easily. 

Should you desire to alter the shape 
of a bamboo handle to some degree, 
it can be done after soaking it over- 
night in water. Thus, it is possible 
to make the handle slightly longer or 
deeper or wider. 

In the demonstration to follow, the 
pot already has been thrown and 
footed, the spout applied and the lid 
made. Now we begin working with 
the handle—in this case, a_ pre- 
shaped one: 

Hold the handle in position on the 
pot, checking to make sure it fits the 
pottery shape in both character and 
size. Using a pencil, lightly mark 
the pot with a short horizontal line 





(Continued on page 36) 


FINISHED TEAPOT with bamboo handle 
attached. Though overhead handles are 
most frequently seen on teapots, they 
look good on a variety of shapes. 

In addition to bamboo, pre-shaped han- 
dles are made from cane, reed, metal 
and wire. Ready-made handles, 

like those shown below, are inexpensive 
but a source of supply may be 

difficult to locate. 
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Clay lugs on the pot hold this overhead handle in place. Made of 


cane, reed, bamboo, metal or wire, handles of this type are at- 
tached after the pot has been fired. 








1 2 
CHECK THE HANDLE with the pot, and indicate where the clay A PENCIL, lined up with the spout, is useful in determining the 
coils should be placed. When using a pre-shaped, ready-made correct positions for the lugs. Mark the exact areas where the lugs 


handle, be sure to check the size before throwing the pot. will go, using a front-to-back position. 





3 4 


DAMPENED CLOTHS are put in place after the areas have been ROLL OUT a round, even coil, long enough to make two identical 
moistened. This softens the clay where the coils will be added, pieces for lugs. Keep in mind the character of the pot and the 
making for a better bond between the pot and lugs. shape of the handle when rolling the coil. Cut the lugs. 











SCORE the area where the lugs will be placed after removing PRESS DOWN the ends of the lugs, attaching them to the slip- 
the pieces of cloth from the pot. Apply slip before attaching the coated and scored areas. The end of a wooded modeling tool, or 
lugs, and hump them up—away from the body. a pencil eraser, can be used to smooth out the joint. 
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ART ALONG 


UNIQUE AND SUCCESSFUL installations for arts 
and crafts exhibits need not be elaborate or expensive 
Every city has made-to-order settings—the lawn in front 
of City Hall, a municipal park, school or college grounds 
the banks along a river—just waiting to be discovered by 
an alert sponsoring group. 

Here’s how the River Art Group of San Antonio, 
Texas, has utilized a natural setting within the city to 
produce successful shows for 13 years. Perhaps your 
organization can utilize some of these ideas when plan- 
ning its next show. 

The group holds its annual autumn exhibition of 
paintings, ceramics, weaving and other crafts on the 
banks of the picturesque San Antonio River—the stream 
which winds a green thread of tranquillity through the 
noise and clamor that is downtown San Antonio. A cen- 
tral location attracts hobbyists and the general public 
who usually shun exhibits in museums. 

Artists and craftsmen are allotted space to display 
their work along the river’s banks, and each artist tends 
his own exhibit. Paintings are hung on the ancient lime- 
stone walls of the old buildings along the river. Crafts- 
men exhibit their work in booths and displays they ar- 
range themselves under the trees on the river’s banks. 

' Also held in conjunction with the show is the Arne- 

FIRST PRIZE in ceramic sculpture at the 1957 River Art Show | son Theater Competition, an open exhibit from which 

was awarded to Martha Mood for her “Angel” made trom St. prize winners are selected by a jury of professional artists. 

Hedwig clay. The stoneware pot (right) by John Swiss Porter won Pieces entered in this competition are set up on the 
the first prize in ceramics. | grassy rows of San Antonio’s unique outdoor theater. © | 





ARNESON THEATER 
competition includes 
paintings and 

crafts. The voice 

of the public 

is heard when it 

votes for the 

most popular piece. 
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MARTHA MOOD of San Antonio poses 
with her display of ceramic 
sculpture which won first prize as 


the best display by an 
individual at the recent Texas show. 


THE GENERAL PUBLIC, as contrasted 
to the usual “gallery-goers” 

turns out in a carnival mood to see 

the River Art Show. 

Some laugh, some gasp, 

and some buy paintings and crafts. 





SERIOUS STUDENTS 
of the arts also attend 
the show, engaging 
in earnest discussion 
regarding the 
relative merits of the 
various exhibits. 
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Cherubs which many have requested for 


mounting on various individual creations. 





H 778 $2.75 H 776 $2.75 H 777 $2.75 
2/4" High 2%" Long 2%" High 


Make sure the molds you buy are stamped 


with the Kissing Dutch, it is your guaran- 
tee because it is our registered trade mark. 
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1040 Pennsylvania Av., Trenton, N.J. EX 2-7532 
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DEALERS—DISTRIBUTORS—MANUFACTURERS 
TEACHERS—STUDIO OPERATORS— 


JOIN the N.C.A. 


ARE YOU A TALKER OR A DOER? At the Asbury 
Park and Chicago Shows, over 160 studios and 
teachers decided to do something about getting 
a national organization started for our industry. 
Membership dues were set at the practical figure 
of $5 per year. Instead of talking, they did some- 
thing about it. Each contributed $5 towards a 
years membership. You can become a charter 
member by sending in $5 immediately. If a mem- 
bership of 1,000 is not attained, your money will 
be returned. 

INVEST IN YOUR FUTURE! ! ! 
Qualifications: You must earn a living from cer- 
amics, either as a teacher, studio, dealer, distributor 
or manufacturer engaged directly in ceramics. 
This is What You Will Get: Listing in the Official 
Professional Directory of the Ceramic Hobby 
Field. Free copy of this Directory listing dealers, 
distributors, studios, teachers and manufacturers. 

eeceoeeeeeveveeee eee eee 


Become a charter member so our hobby can take its 

place in this growing industry, DO YOUR PART. 

Send your $5 NOW, to: Bill Martin, Temporary 

Treasurer, 4115 W. Lawrence, Chicago 30, Ill. 

Note: Funds collected will be held in a Trust Bank 
Account. State whether you are a teacher, studio, 
dealer, distributor or manufacturer. 


The Only National Ceramic Organization 








ASSEMBLE 
Your Own 
LAMPS 


You don’t have to be an electrician to assemble that 
lamp you made recently. That job is easy! The materials 
you need (shown at right) are inexpensive and can be 


obtained from your local 
hardware store. The cut- 
away sketch below shows 
you “what’s inside” the 
lamp base, and _ illustrates 
the two basic methods of 
assembly. The method you 
use will depend upon the 
construction of the lamp 
base. 

A shape with an open 
bottom requires the method 
shown below right. The ap- 
paratus is secured in the 
neck of the lamp base. The 
washer and nut are attach- 
ed to a short length of 
threaded pipe. Using a 
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string or wire, the unit is pulled into position through the 


bottom. 


The second method is designed for lamp bases with 
only a small hole in the bottom. This method, illustrated 


at left, 


base to accommodate the bolt and washer. 


requires a recessed area in the bottom of the 3 


and other outside parts are held in place by a long | 


threaded pipe extending the length of the base, bolted 
to the bottom from the outside. 
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ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


(Continued from page 11) 





use. There is a variance in the qualities and purposes of 
these products from different manufacturers. Some are 
good only for soft-bodied ware that does not require a 
high temperature for the china firing. Otherwise, all the 
colors are not durable. If you are decorating all kinds of 
china ware, including hard porcelain, make certain that 







hat |, you get a selection of dependable colors for all china tem- 
ials |) perature ranges. Hard china (imported ware) requires 
be —— a cone 013 temperature for full development of glossiness 


in the colors. Soft “art”? body ware should not be fired 
over cone 019.—ZENA HOLST 


O rirown side handles are most attractive, and I like 
them. However, I encountered a difficulty in drying. Even 
though the handles on each side of a casserole were sup- 
ported because of their additional weight, the casserole 
split while drying. Why? 


) The heavier handles tend to dry more slowly than 
the thinner walls of the piece itself; and this different 
rate of drying can set up a strain and perhaps induce 

J cracking. Since thrown handles usually are heavier at the 

' base, where they have been cut from the wheel, this drying 

» strain can be lessened by thinning out the base of the 

7 handles with a fettling knife. However, even after this 

precaution has been taken, extremely slow drying is 

essential—_ Tom SELLERS 


0, have a very old hand decorated dinner set that has 
much of the gold banding worn off. I tried to match it with 
Roman gold but that is too yellow. The old gold is more 
red in color. Is it possible to mix a liquid or some other 
form of metal with the Roman to get the old color? 


The old gold probably is red gold, which formerly was 
used a great deal. It now is available in the paste form 
as well as green gold and white gold. All of the paste 
a metals are intermixable.—ZENA HOLST 





0: am confused by the terms “viscous” and “non- 
viscous” glazes. I have seen very thin, runny glazes re- 
F ferred to as viscous and very thick glazes—almost too 
thick to stick a brush into—called non-viscous? 


These terms refer to the fluidity of the glaze while it 
is in the kiln at its melting temperature. A viscous glaze 
is one that is thick and will not run while at its melting 
temperature in the kiln. Conversely, a non-viscous glaze 
' is quite thin at its maturing temperature in the kiln and 
will tend to run or drip.—KEN SMITH 


Q:: it risky to stilt greenware when firing to cone 06? 


7 I assume you mean stilting the glazed piece of green- 
ware for single firing. There is no reason why you should 
not stilt such a piece. The ware should not slump or warp 
at its maturing temperature of cone 06. The size and shape 
of the ware will dictate how to set it on a stilt. If the ware 
has a foot, it is best to set the stilt under the foot for 
extra strength—KEN SMITH 











out of the many received, those of general interest are selected 
for answer in this column. Direct your inquiries to the Questions 
Editor; please enclose a stamped self-addressed envelope. 


) All subscriber inquiries are given individual attention at CM; and, 
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MOTORIZED, Floor Model 


Potter's wheel -- been offered 


at this LOW PRICE! 





Exclusive fully enclosed, safe design — no exposed h 
Whether amateur or skilled artisan . . you'll find the smooth motorized 
operation . . . ease of control in the BIG, all-steel precision built 
MASTER POTTER'S WHEEL enables you to originate beautiful, dis- 
tinctive pottery excelling anything you've ever done before. 

Massive steel construction completely encloses mechanism to exclude clay 
and moisture . . . assures operator safety and provides vibration-free 
performance. Other features ordinarily found only in expensive wheels 
include: pre-lubricated bronze bearings for quiet, long service, con- 
venient arm rests, adjustable wedging wire, large 18” throwing table 
with plenty of working space and a removable water cup. 10” throwing 
head has joggles for easy centering, underside reverses for casting 
plaster bats. 

You have complete hand freedom at all times . . . smooth instant 
change of speed from 30 to 150 rpm is contrelled by a foot pedal. 
Easy to use, even for handicapped persons. Use any % HP motor. 
oo Y, HP motor $16.95 when purchased with Master Potter's 

eel. 





Floor Model, Item 47b, Wt. 90 Ibs. Lists at 
$175.00—Factory Price -50 
Bench Model. Item 47a, Wt. 45 Ibs. Lists at 
SUS5.00-—Factery  Pricg ax ccccccencgcncccennenss 











10 DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 





MASTER MECHANIC Mfg. Co. 


Dept. Y-18 Burlington, Wis. 




















TWO TEXTURES TWO COLORS FOR ONE COAT ONE FIRE 
12 EXQUISITE COMBINATIONS OF FLEECY WHITE AND COLOR 


AQUAMARINE ¢ BRIARWOOD ¢ CHRISTMAS ROSE ¢* CORAL 
FOREST GREEN © HARVEST YELLOW ¢ HELIOTROPE ° ONYX 
PETAL PINK © SMOKE °¢ SNOWFALL ¢ SPRING GREEN 


YOU'LL BE @ SUCCESS WITH DUET! ORDER NOW! 
m4- LARGE 20z. JARS 


ADD 35c HANDLING CHARGE NO COD’S OHIO RESIDENTS ADD 3% TAX 


Conan Canto 
2811 WOODBURN AVE. CINCINNATI 6, OHIO 
29 



































IF SPUTNIK AND 
MUTTNIK GET YOUR 


GOATNIK... RELAX 
WITH A HOBBY 


Get all supplies for: 
CERAMICS 
COPPER ENAMELING or 
MOSAICS by TYLART 


at 


the . 
Katlanriaon Studies 
(the house of glazes 


the usual and unusuai) 


8744 W. McNichols, Detroit 21, Mich. 
Phone UNiversity 2-9222 





Manufacturers of: 

VELVA-PLY — the 
glaze. 

SWISH — the non-smoking binder 
for copper enameling that elimi- 
nates all pre-cleaning. 

Write Dept. CM-1 for prices and list 

of other products. 


best ceramic 





























STUDIOS! 


If you want to LEAD 
FOLLOW TRENDS 


by 
CREEK-TURN 








FIRST with 
Jumbo Lighters & Inserts 








FIRST with 
Swivel Pens & Molds 








now ANOTHER FIRST with 
PEPPERMILLS & MOLDS 


Be our DISTRIBUTOR 
Be our DEALER 


Get the FEEL of being 
FIRST with 


CREEK-TURN 
PRODUCTS 


Hainesport, New Jersey 




















Mrs. Holst continues her discussion of 
lustres, picking up where she left off last 
month. This series began in the November 
1957 issue. —Ed. 


Brushes for Lustres 

Camel hair brushes are best for 
lustre painting. I prefer the kind that 
are set in quills. Those set in other 
ferrules seem more difficult to clean; 
and lustres are difficult enough to 
clean from any brush. Sometimes it 
takes several washings and changes of 
the cleansing agent. They should dry 
soft and fluffy. Separate brushes 
should be used for each color if pos- 
sible. If care is taken that the brush 
is thoroughly cleaned after each use, 
the same brush may be used for opal, 
mother of pearl and for some of the 
very light colors. The same brush also 
may be used for two closely related 
colors such as yellows, or blues, or 
greens—providing none of these are 
dark shades. Each dark color must 
have its own brush for application. 
Contamination from a brush can ruin 
a painting. Under no circumstances 
should a brush be used that has been 
used for gold or any of the other 
overglaze pigments. Designate the 
name of the color on the handle of 
each brush. 

The size of the brush to be used 
should be in proportion to the space 
to be covered. Use the largest brush 
possible at all times. A short haired, 
fat and pointed brush is best for 
stippling applications. A long square 
shader brush is best for smoother 
painting when covering wide areas 
with colors that need to be patted. 
Small pointed liners are necessary for 
detail work and for the execution of 
tiny designs. Small and medium- 
sized square or slanting brushes are 
used for banding. 


Preparation for Painting 

Cleanliness and neatness are im- 
perative. Lustres have an affinity for 
lint, dust, moisture and grease. Any 
one of these which is picked up in 
the application or afterwards will 
cause unsightly blemishes in the finish- 
ed piece. A hobby room where there 
is wet clay and dust from green ware 
is no place for working with lustres. 


THE OVERGLAZE PAGE 


How to Use LUSTRES 


part 3 


by ZENA HOLST 


Drying green ware produces humidity 
in the air; and lustres are sensitive 
to atmospheric conditions. Neither is 
a cold room good. The room where 
the decorating is to be done should be 
an average room temperature, about 
70°F. Both the lustres and the ware 
to be decorated also should be at 
room temperature. Lustres cannot be 
applied nicely to a cold dish. Work on 
a clean table covered with plastic or 
some other non-absorbant material, in 
an area which is free from linty rags. 

Manufacturers suggest various 
cleansing agents; such as Benzol, lac- 
quer thinner and alcohol, for use with 
lustres. I prefer pure denatured alco- 
hol for all cleansing purposes, includ- 
ing the brushes. Never use turpen- 
tine. It is not compatable with lus- 
tres and tends to turn colors bluish. 
Clean the object that is to be deco- 
rated with alcohol and tissue paper 
(not a rag). Use another piece of 
tissue paper for the final drying. 

Always handle the piece with tissue 
paper or a soft piece of silk to avoid 
getting finger marks on the piece 
where lustre is to be applied. Oil 
from the fingers forms a mask and the 
lustre will not adhere. Cleanup work, 
made necessary from a messy applica- 
tion, is done with alcohol. The easiest 
way to handle the object while you 
are painting it is to place it on a 
decorating or banding wheel. If the 
entire surface is to be covered with 
lustres, place an asbestos board under 
the object for easy removal to the 
drying place (oven or kiln). 


Methods of Application 
You may dip directly into the 


bottle of lustre, but be careful not 4 


to overload the brush. It is difficult 


to see how far to dip into a bottle. § 
Set the bottle inside something to 7 


make it stationary so that you don’t 
tip it at a crucial moment. It is bette: 


to pour some of the lustre into a | 
small flat container so you can dip | 


the brush in the edge of the lustre 


You also can work faster from an | 


open receptacle. Keep the bottle 


closed and do not switch caps or corks | 


since you may contaminate the color 


Hard to get at places, like the in- | 


(Continued on page 34 
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SUGGESTIONS 


(Continued from page 10) 


over the sharp edge of a table. A full sheet is awkward 
to handle, so it may be better in some cases to purchase 
smaller sections. 

I place a convenient size piece of asbestos under each 
piece to be glaze fired and use no stilts. If, on occasion, a 
piece sticks, it can be separated by a slight prod and 
ground off. 

Although the material becomes very brittle after firing 
and breaks easily, I keep even the small pieces until they 
finally crumble. (I always test a sample of a new glaze 
on a small piece of asbestos.) 

I was especially happy to find that tiles could be fired 
without scraping the bottoms, and they come out flat. I 
have fired to cone 5 without ill effect. In a full year I have 
used only half a sheet of asbestos board, so I highly 
recommend it as a good substitute for stilts. 

—D. H. Harris, Canisteo, N.Y. 


Reinforced Plaster Bats 


In working with plaster bats, [ have found that they 
are easily broken. The bats can be made stronger if, when 


cott ange? 











"FIRST LAYER 





you are casting them, you put a wire coat hanger between 
two layers of plaster. 
— Nat Schlamkowitz, Bronx, N.Y. 


Sandpaper for Level Bottoms 


In a previous column [Aug. 1957], it was suggested 
that carbon paper be used as an aid for leveling the bot- 
toms of handcrafted pots. I find that rubbing the piece 
over a medium to medium-coarse grade of sandpaper is 
faster for leveling the bottom and rim of a pot, whether 
handcrafted or poured. Often, in molded pieces, the waste 
is indicated by an indentation. Once this waste is cut off, 
I turn the piece upside down ‘and gently rub it over the 
sandpaper. In a few minutes, I have an even edge which 
then can be “steel-wooled” to remove the sharp edges. 

— Lea M. Somers, Baltimore, Md. 


For Flat Tiles 


To dry tiles successfully, whether regular or irregular 
in shape, roll and cut them on a marble slab covered with 
oileloth, wrong side up. For drying, transfer the tiles to 
another marble slab covered like the first. Cover the tiles 
completely with blocks of wood about two inches thick. 
Check the tiles regularly, turning them over each day. 
Drying is slowed considerably, but tiles dry flat. 

Tiles also are weighted in the bisque firing. Stack 
them flat in the kiln, one on top of the other in two or 
three layers. Place on top of each stack a piece of green 
ware large enough to cover the tiles, but not too heavy. 
An ash tray makes an excellent weight for this purpose. 

— Beth Tracy Mullins, Saratoga, Calif. 


Dollars for your Thoughts 
CM pays $1 to $5 for each item used in this column. Send your 
bright ideas to Ceramics Monthly, 4175 N. High St., Columbus 14, 
Ohio. Sorry, but we can't acknowledge or return unused items. 
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POTTER'S WHEEL 


@ TRAY—THREE COATS OF VITRE- 
OUS PORCELAIN ENAMEL——-WATER 
TIGHT — EASY TO CLEAN — 
SHELF AT REAR. 


MHEAD — TWELVE INCH — RE- 
INFORCED. CAST ALUMINUM 
THROWING HEAD — REMOVABLE 
DRIVING KEY. 

W@ seat — ROOMY — CONTOURED 
FOR COMFORT — LEATHER COV- 


ERED—ADJUSTABLE FOR HEIGHT. 
@ sHaFT—one 





PIECE—-HYDRAUL- 


ICALLY FORMED STEEL. ONE Weight 250 pounds—Price FOB 
INCH DIAMETER —~ MACHINE River Rogue, Michigan $239.50— 
TOLERANCE TO PLUS OR MINUS G1). h $8.50 
. 002. rating charge 50. 
. FRAME — ALL STEEL — ELEC- PENSION — OTHER BEARINGS 
TRICALLY WELDED CONSTRUC- ALL OILITE. 
oe @ Finish — THE TRAY BRILLIANT 
MPBEARINGS — SHAFT IN SELF YELLOW — THE FRAME IN AT- 


ALIGNING BALL BEARING SUS- TRACTIVE MAT BLACK. 


THE MOMENT you sit at the new Foster Potter’s Wheel—you get the 
feeling that now, for the first time, you did not have to compromise— 
you know you are working with the finest tool a pottery craftsman 
can have—a complement to the best work of the serious artist—- 
expert aid for the novice, amateur and student. 

Your unique sitting position at the Foster Wheel permits you to work 
in an equilibrant posture that is relaxed, restful and allows the 
utmost freedom of the hands and arms. 

The rugged massive construction of the Foster Wheel is far superior 
to the heaviest demands of constant wear and use. It alone meets all 
standards of both artist and engineer. 


J 8 
rFOVIN ceramics 
7456 Fenton - Dearborn, Mich. » Phone logan 32-2506 





Old Lines Expanded - 


New Lines Added 





STEWART CLAY'S 
90th Anniversary Catalog 


(Since 1867) 


@ Hundreds of Illustrations 
@ Over 336 Main Topics 


Chock-tull of the most up-to-date selection of 
money saving materials and supplies ever 
assembled in one volume. 


Some of the Items this BIG Catalog Contains: 


® Sculpture Supplies ®@ Mosaics, Wheels, Books 
. Modeling Materials @ Casting Material 
®@ Ceramic Supplies © Pottery Supplies 
@ Enameling Material ® Glazes, Clay, Slip 
@ Kilns and Clays @ Chemicals 
® Tools, Brushes 















Send 25¢ Now to Dept. G-CM to 
cover postage & handling for your 
copy of this big catalog NOW! 








STEWART CLAY CO., INC. 


133 Mulberry St...New York 13, N. Y 











ENAMELISTS 


AND HOBBYISTS 
Are You Tired of Old Shapes? 
Are You Tired of 
Paying High Prices? 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 





Showing plete 
supplies, free leven dishes, 
and jewelry shapes at low, 

low prices. 


COPPERSHAPE CO. 
36 Circuit Dr. Dept. 5 Edgewood, R.I. 


TOOLS - CLAYS 


a most complete selection of ceramic— 
sculpture—casting tools and materials for 
beginners — students — professionals. — 
and our own famous 


eo} = ey te) - 1-1 7 on Sr 


—bakes ceramic-hard in your kitchen oven 
in a few minutes; cuts costs to pennies. Send 
for complete kit CM600, only $5.95, and free 
catalogue CM3 

Geese 


304 West 42nd St., New York 36, 
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SEELEY'S CERAMIC SERVICE 


Let us help you with your ceramic needs. 
We have a complete line of school supplies 


and equipment: slips, clays, colors, kilns, 
wheels, tools, brushes, sprayers, pens, and 
books. Free catalogues to schools and _ce- 


Ceramic-Molds Enameling. 


7 ELM STREET, ONEONTA, NEW YORK 


ramic teachers: 








Dealers Wanted 


... in N.Y. State, Penna. and eastern 
Canada. Protected territories. Over 50 
nationally advertised lines for every 
ceramic hobby need. Write for details. 
Buffalo Carenie Supply Center 











437M Franklin St., Buffalo 2, N.Y. 
MOLDS MOLDS MOLDS MOLDS 
Molds by: Al Schoellkopf, JM Treasures, House 


of Art, Holland, Schmid, White Horse, Creek- 
Turn, Coulton, Pieper, Hobby Heaven, Bell, and 
Dolly’s. 
MAYCO e SYMPHONY @ DUNCAN speercre 
X-ACTO CERAMIC TOOLS give added skill. 
GAY GLAZE — it ends costly failures. 
Send for literature. 


DABBLER’S CERAMIC SUPPLIES 
740 Kearny Ave. Kearny, New Jersey 


HART SUPERFIRE COLORS 


“America's Best Ceramic Colors” 


Colors to Fit YOUR every Need 
Flows on with ease. 
UNDERGLAZE, GLAZES (Gloss, Mctt, 
Satin) SHADETONE U.G., CLEAR GLAZE, 
SLIP MARBLIZER, CHINESE PASTE, CRY- 
STALS, NUGGETS, SEAFOAM, and 
HART'S BRUSHES. 
See your nearest Superfire Dealer today, 
or write for Free Literature. Studio's 
please give license number. 
“Experience Makes Color—We Have It” 


Hart Ceramic Supply 


P.O. Box 920, 371 E. Beach Avenue 
Inglewood, California 




















DESIGNING AND THE ENAMELER 


There is such tremendous interest 

in enameling. So many people want 
to do it—oh, so young (well, not that 
young but young at heart) and both 
male and female. Craftsmen or per- 
sons coming from completely unre- 
lated fields, they are hungry to learn 
more and more about it. I know that 
you know this because I am asked 
many, many questions about enamel- 
ing; and I am always glad to tell 
everything I know about the tech- 
nique. Technique certainly is very 
important and there is no end to it. 
Hardly a working day goes by that 
I do not hit on something I have not 
done before which seems to be new 
in this ancient art of enameling. 
Much technical help is asked, but 
there is something else—the outcries 
I hear ever so often: “How do I 
tackle a design?” and “I cannot de- 
sign!” and “I can’t draw a straight 
line!” 
My answer to the first usually 
is: “Oh, yes you can;” and to the 
second: “You don’t have to.” Design- 
ing ability is not evenly distributed 
among God’s children. We all know 
that. There is no doubt about it. 
With some people, it just comes nat- 
urally and others have to fuss and 
think a great deal about a design. 
And some get quite discouraged. 
Please don’t. Designing ability can 
be developed. Let’s make a_begin- 
ning. 

The enameler, most of the time, is 
busy making objects for utility pur- 
poses. Some go in more for fine arts 
—plaques and sculptures—but most 
of these adventurous people have a 
lot of training behind them and do 
not need my advice anyhow. So, let’s 
worry first about the utility pieces 
and how to design them so you won’t 
be disappointed with the results. 

What do we expect from a well- 
designed enamel object? It has to be 
functional. It has to look handsome, 
and it has to show the technique of 
perfection. How can that be achiev- 
ed? (It ain’t easy, but it’s worth a 
good try.) 

FuNcTION DEFINED 

What is a functional piece? It must 

serve the purpose for which it was 


designed. If it is an ash tray, it must 
hold ashes and cannot be too flat. It 
has to stand securely, it cannot be too 
deep and it needs a devise to hold a 
cigarette. It must be easy to clean. 
If your piece is to hold fruit, it must 
hold it, and must not “for design’s 
sake” have a shape that doesn’t. If 
it is to hold a liquid, the container 
must be well balanced and should not 
spill or drip. 

In a sentence, the first decision one 
must make is on the shape. The shape 
must suit its purpose best and in the 
simplest manner. If you stay simple, 
you cannot go wrong you know. 

A basic geometrical shape always 
is the best bet. Geometrical forms 


have been popular through the ages | 


and will never “fade away.” Free- 
form kidney shapes will, but if you 
must do them, try to give the curves 


real line and grace. Don’t draw them | 


in with short, fuzzy, cautious lines. 
Instead, rest your arm on the table 
and lead your pencil or brush by 
swinging your hand from the wrist 
in swift movements. 
Hints on DEcoraATING 

In decorating the piece, you first 
have to decide on a technique you 
want to use. Then make a design 
for that technique. Often it is done 
the other way around, and that is 
where the difficulties come in. You 
never should force a technique into 
something it is not suited for—very 
long lines in cloisonne wire, for ex- 


ample. Long wires constantly will dis- 


lodge from the enamel and you will 
be in great trouble, just because you 
did not think the design through be- 
fore you started. So think what kind 
of design is best for the technique. 

Secondly, consider what sort of pat- 
tern to use. From what direction will 
the piece be viewed most of the time. 
This is important. Assuming it is a 
round tray which will sit on a table, 
a pattern which is pleasing from 
every direction, no matter which way 
it is looked at, is ideal. 

My advice for people who have 
difficulty on a design, is to draw the 
outline of the piece to be decorated 
on paper in the original size. Cut 


(Continued on page 36) 
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people, 


AMONG OUR AUTHORS: 
@ Since graduat- 
ing from the State 
University College 
for Teachers at 
Buffalo, N.Y., in 
1949, Robert J. 
Schaefer has been 
teaching indust- 
rial arts. In ad- 
dition to teaching 
ceramics at Wil- 
liamsville (N.Y.) Central High School, 
he also teaches metalworking, graphic 
arts, mechanical drawing, electricity 


| and woodworking. 


In addition to the two-week summer 


) day camp for children, Williamsville 


also has a ceramics program for adults. 
In commenting on this program, Mr. 
Schaefer says, “We here at Williams- 


» ville also have an extensive adult ed- 
> ucation program 


in ceramics with 
about 40 adults enrolled each year. In 
this course, we include the usual form- 
ing techniques of the potter’s wheel, 
slabs, coils, tiles, slip casting, etc. 
Some of the work turned out in these 
classes has won prizes in various ex- 


© hibitions in this area.” 


ROCHESTER-FINGER LAKES EX- 


) HIBITION: Representing the work of 
» artists and craftsmen in the Roches- 


) ter-Finger Lakes 


(N.Y.) area, this 


» show consisted of 415 pieces. The re- 


Hcent exhibit included ceramics, 
> mels, 


ena- 


weaving, jewelry, metalwork 


Band furniture. 


Stoneware, with an emphasis on in- 


* cised and applied decoration, dominat- 















ed the ceramics category. James D. 


places & 





things 


Secrist of Canandaigua, N. Y., receiv- 
ed the first prize in ceramics for his 
platter. Second prize was awarded ‘to 
Robert Turner, Alfred Station, N.Y., 
for a small blue vase. A carved jar 
with lid by Adele Cowen Greenburg of 
Rochester, N.Y., received honorable 
mention. 

A plaque, entitled “Young Girl,” by 
Arlene Murdoch of Rochester, N.Y., 
received top enameling honors. Awards 
in the decorative arts section were gi- 
ven to Karl Giehl, also of Rochester, 
for an enamel on silver medal; and 

(Continued on page 34) 


“YOUNG GIRL," an enameled plaque by 
Arlene Murdoch, received the top award in 
the enameling division. 


































PRIZEWINNERS in the ceramics division of the Rochester-Finger Lakes Exhibition were James 


Secrist for a platter, Robert Turner for a small vase, and an honorable mention for Adele 


Cowen Greenburg for a covered jar. 
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EE 5 ME 
STOCK MOLDS 


Here you can find more than 400 
molds of our own individual design 
and creation. To these, new molds are 
constantly being added. 

Ludwig Schmid molds are known for 
originality and detailed craftsmanship. 
If your ceramic supply dealer does 
not have our molds, please write us 
direct. Or send $1 for our catalog 
complete with price list. Your $1 will 


be refunded with your first mold order. 


We have been designing molds for 


more than 17 years. 





LUDWIG SCHMID 
model and mold shop 


838 Genesee St. Cor. Dayton 
Trenton 10, New Jersey 

Open daily 8 A.M. to 5 P.M., 

(except Sunday). 


Phone: EX 3-4363 


rwuaht Leon Tales 


For Mosaics and Tile 
ILLINI CERAMIC SERVICE 











| 439 N. Wells, Chicago 10, III. 


Ceramics-Mosaic 
Copper Enameling 


Your complete source of materials & 
equipment. Fully illustrated 


INSTRUCTIVE CATALOG 


if requested on school letterhead 
(others 25c) 
TEPPING STUDIO SUPPLY CO. 


professional staff 


3517 Riverside Dr. Dayton 5, Ohio 


Netsack ENAMELING KILN 


No. 7033 
LARGE WORKING 
AREA 
12” x11" x5” 
FAST COME-UP 
TIME 


OTHER SIZES for 
AMATEUR, PROFESSIONAL and 
INSTITUTIONS 
Send for Details 
THE ELECTRIC HOTPACK CO., INC. 
5079 Cottman St. Philadelphia 35, Pa. 
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COPPER ENAMELING 
SUPPLIES 
JEWELRY FINDINGS 
& SETTINGS 
Porcelain & Bisque 
Blanks « Xmas 
Tree Lights e 
Boutique 
Materials for 
Decorating Ceramics 
FULL STUDIO DISCOUNT 
Send only 25c for new 
fully illustrated catalog! 


BERGEN ARTS & CRAFTS 
300 S.W. 17th AVE. MIAMI,FLA. CM 12 


CERAMASTONE 


JEWELRY MIX A Self-Glazing Clay 
Mix With Water—Fire At Cone 06 
Turquoise, Dark Blue, Chartreuse, Gun- 
metal, White, Beige Pink, Purple, Spring 

Yellow & Brown. 

Yo-lb. portion—$1.00; instructions included 
NEW—Handbook of Jewelry Making & 
Design featuring CERAMASTONE—$1.00 
SPECIAL — Handbook Free With $5.00 
Order. Please Specify Colors. 

(Postpaid Cont. U.S.—Colo. Res. add 2% 
Sales Tax) 


Pottery Workshop 


CHIPITA PARK, COLORADO 

















NORWEST NOVELTY 
32480 NORTHWESTERN HWY. 
FARMINGTON, MICH. 

MA. 6-6003 
Distributor for Re-Ward Products 


Open Sunday — Closed on Monday 











CERAMIC STUDIO WORKSHOP 
8027 Frankford Ave. Phila. 36, Pa. 
De 2-2294—Dealerships Invited 


DISTRIBUTOR of: 

PETRAS MOLDS (an exclusive) @ Creek-Turn 
Molds and Glazes @ Snap ’em Mosaic Tiles @ 
La Fleur Rubber Stamps @ Coloramic Shells 
and Stones @ Mosaic Tables—8 Styles @ 

ister for classes WHEEL — SCULPTURING — 
CERAMICS 





ATTENTION 
Westchester—Upstate New York 


We have just pened a lete ceramic 
supply center in Westchester. We carry 
Tru-Fyre, Gloss Matic, Zirco, Draken- 
feild Glazes and Molds. Stop in and say 
“Hello.” Inquire about our quantity dis- 
counts. 





JEAN LEONARD 
15 E. Hartsdale Ave., Hartsdale, N.Y. 
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(Continued from page 30) 


| side of a cup, can be covered most 


easily by patting on with the fore- 
finger. In fact, I have seen a large 
piece done in this manner, both inside 
and out. Start a large object, like a 
vase or bowl, from the middle front. 
By working alternately on each side 
and around to the back, the joining 
can be made without finishing against 
a dry line which would be unslightly. 
A bowl or a flat plate, when lustered 
inside, should be started from the 
center and painted around in circles 


up to the edge. 
(To be continued) 





Ceram-Activities 
(Continued from page 33) 


Kurt Feuerherm, of Marion, N.Y., for 
“Gothic,” an enameled plaque. 

Judges for the exhibition were Ray- 
mond Dowden, painter and professor of 
design, Cooper Union Art School, New 
York City; Thomas S. Tibbs, director 
of the Museum of Contemporary 
Crafts, New York City; Mahonri Sharp 
Young, director of The Columbus Gal- 
lery of Fine Arts, Columbus, Ohio; and 
Vaclav Vytlacil, painter and instructor 
at The Art Students League, New York 
City. More than 1,400 objects were 
submitted to the judges by 371 artists 
and craftsmen from 54 New York 
communities. 


NORTHWEST CRAFTSMEN: Entry 
blanks now are available for the Sixth 
Annual Northwest Craftsmen’s Exhi- 
bition to be held March 9-April 9 at 
the Henry Gallery, University of Wash- 
ington, in Seattle. Craftsmen of Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho, Bri- 
tish Columbia and Alaska are eligible 
to enter the juried show. 

Prizes will be awarded in four class- 
es, including ceramics, ceramic sculp- 
ture, enamels and mosaics. Further in- 
formation and entry blanks are avail- 
able from the Henry Gallery, Univer- 
sity of Washington, Seattle 5, Wash. 








Model Ceramics 


MANUFACTURERS OF: 


Kilns 
Clay 
Slip 
Write for Catalog—Wholesale & Retail 


764 N. MAIN ST. AKRON, OHIO 
Re-Woard Distributor 














Contact Trinity 
for Superior 


CERAMIC ~~ PORCELAIN 
CLAYS 


Crinity CERAMIC ees 
























KLYR - FYRE 
(Clear Fire) 


A New Enameling Adhesive 


This new adhesive holds 80 mesh or coarser 
enamel to any surface whether perpendicular, 
horizontal or curved. Transparents are truly 
transparent even over silver or gold foil. 


For painting, mix with enamel, 80 mesh or 
finer, and apply with short brush strokes. Goes 
on smoothly and enamel will stay where put. 
Use for shading, feathering or outlining. Mix 
with x-tra fine grains of enamel for drawing § 
with a draftsman’s ruling pen. For applying 

base coats, Klyr-Fyre can be brushed on, enamel | 
sifted and fired without drying. 


$1.00 pint (plus postage) Wt. 3 Ibs. 


MAETO STUDIO 


10300 Superior Ave., Cleveland 6, Ohio 
Sweetbriar 1-9672 : 








CRAFT : 

kbindi Cabinet 

STUDENTS Making! Cevamics, De 

sign, nameling, Jew- 

Sculp- 

LEAGUE 2 ten BE 

Y.W C.A. versmithing, Weaving. 

240 8th Av. “Sita Women. 

at 51st, N.Y. Day, Eve. 
Circle 6-3700 Enroll now 














EW 8%” x 11” Monthly Magazine 
we The CHINA DECORATOR 


“Keramic Studio” style, designs, articles 
for China Decorating. Beginners ; Advaneed ; 
Studios, Studio discounts. Advertising bring- 
ing wonderful results. $3.75 yr., $7.00 two 
yr. P.O. Box C-36, Pasadena, Calif. 

‘Aliso CHINA PAINTING BOOK $4.25 


NETTIE E, PILLET ; 2 
825 N. Michigan Pasadena, California 








COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Greenware — Slip — Glazes — Underglazes 
Sub-Distributor: American Beauty Glazes 
Ez-Flo_and Galaxy glazes; Fiesta 


Dealer: 
Tru- 


Mi-glaze and Wrought Iron Stains; 
Fyre Underglazes ; 
Custom Firing (porcelain and _ ceramic) 
Instructions in Glazing, Underglazing, Hand 
Building 

GRA-ZLE CERAMICS 
348 Yarmouth Lane TR 8-3274 








ART-CRAFTS SUPPLIES, INC. 


Distributor for 
Paragon—Duncan—Drakenteld 
Craftool—Bergen Brush—Hotpack Kilns 
Perma-stain—Bee Basch and Laver Molds 
General Ceramic Supplies 


180 NW. 62nd St. Miami, Florida 
oggagggggngggggongnnngnnN ngs || 
BOOKS FOR GIFTS? 


Good Idea! Write for your copy of 
the “Complete List of Books,” avail- 
able free from the CM Book Depart- 
ment. 
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NEW! 


the MOST complete 
one of ceramic 
aaece ever pub- 
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lis 
Profusely illustrated— 
includes hundreds of 
items for better pot- 
tery making. Features 
the newest clays, over 
300 glazes, 27 electric 
kilns, potter's wheels, 
molds, tools, brush- 
es, numerous access- 
ories, Includes photos 


of over 100 examples Send for your FREE 
of fine pottery-ware 


as ideas. copy TODAY! 


ETTL STUDIOS, Inc., Studio 6 
ETTL ART CENTER GLENVILLE, CONN. 
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FROM THE MOCHICA culture, this hollow 
ceramic vessel portrays a seated deer. It 
is about 11 inches tall and dates back to 
400 A.D. 


PRE-COLUMBIAN ANIMAL SCULP- 
TURE: The two most extensive cate- 
gories included in the current exhibi- 
tion, “Animal Sculpture in Pre-Col- 
unbian Art,” are ceramic sculpture of 
Colima, Mexico, and from the Mochica 
civilization of Peru. 

The exhibit will be shown in the 
Gallery of Primitive Arts, at the Art 
Institute of Chicago, Michigan Avenue 
at Adams Street; until February 2. 

The Mexican culture conceived an 
infinite variety of realistic, terra-cot- 
ta, hollow vessels of figures and ani- 
mals with a spout opening—either 
from the back, top or side. The most 
frequently depicted animal is_ the 
“techichi,” a fleshy, hairless dog used 
for food. Sculptured effigies of this 
small obese animal were buried with 
the dead, probably to serve as guides 
and companions. . 

The Mochica animal sculpture from 
Peru is symbolic of a diety or patron’s 
clan, and rank. These are distinctly 
different from the Mexican image. 
Mochican pottery was conceived in 
simplified forms with selected detail, 
simple color schemes, and most fre- 
quently composed with a hollow tubed 
“stirrup spout” as part of the design. 


THIS HOLLOW CERAMIC vessel with a Zail 
spout shows a caoti eating an ear of corn. 
About nine inches tall, it goes back to 
900 A.D. 


Perfect preservation of these su- 
perb art objects of the ancient Indian 
civilization was possible, since cere- 
monial custom for centuries decreed 
that the objects be buried in tombs of 
warriors, priests, and governing class- 
es. 


This unique exhibition consists of 
150 sculptures of approximately 60 
different animals from ancient Peru 
and Mexico; and covers a period of 
more than 1500 years. 


ASSISTANTSHIP AVAILABLE: Ap- 
plications are being accepted by the 
Department of Art at the University of 
Hawaii for a graduate assistantship in 
the History of Far Eastern Art, includ- 
ing ceramics. The assistantship will 
provide a stipend of nearly $1,800 and 
exemption from tuition and fees, and 
will be available in September. Dead- 
line for application is March 15, 1958. 

Applicants must be graduates of ac- 
credited colleges, must have an ade- 
quate background in their major field, 
and a “scholastic record of distinction.” 
Apply to the Dean of Faculties, Univer- 
sity of Hawaii, Honolulu 14, Hawaii, 
before March 15. 
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Glatex for i Ceramics 


/ are distributed by 


Heart of America Ceramics 
758 Central Ave. @ Kansas City, Kans. 


Lloyd's Ceramics 
10107 Aurora @ Seattle, Wash. 


Tepping Studio Supply Co. 
3517 Riverside Dr. ®© Dayton, Ohio 
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Materials and Equipment —< 
SPECIAL PREPARED BODIES 
Our business has been expanded to in- 
clude all types of clay bodies—varied col- 
ors for slip-casting, throwing and sculpture. 
Cones 06 to 8 (art ware and stoneware). 
Write for special clay sheet. 
OUR AIM IS QUALITY 


JACK D. WOLFE CO., INC. 
62 Horatio St. N.Y.C., N.Y. 
(WA 4-6019) 

Wholesale and Retail 





Send for your 
FREE copy of the latest 
CRAFTOOLS CATALOG of 

ceramic equipment and tools. 


CRAFTOOLS, Inc. 


Dept. CM. 401 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 





DECALS—New pages, new decals never 
seen. JEWELRY—New pieces added to 
our selection including Silent Butler. 
Decal Illustrated Catalog 
Jewelry Illustrated Catalog : 
Gold & Lustre Instruction Book ... .$1.00 


MARY GROHS DECALS 
Box 34, West Orange, New Jersey 








Ceramic & Porcelain Green Ware 
Instructions & Supplies—Lacing Figurines 
China Painting & Glazing. Distributor: 
Harrop Ceramics—Mayco Colors. 
Ceramic Service & Gift Shop 
308 McCorkle Ave. on Rt. 60 
South Charleston 3, W. Va. 




















CUT-OFF 


a imi 
SUTOMATIC KILN 
P. O. Box 1066 Jacksonville Beach, Fla. 








MOLDS ONLY 


New Retail Price List & 
Catalog 50c. New Molds 


PIEPER. PoTTery 


324 Passaic Awe., West Caldwell, N.J. 











World’s finest 


TILES 


For Decorating 
Superb English Tiles, bisque or glazed, 
6” x 6”, they’re perfect for pleasure. . . 


or profit. 
ALSO AVAILABLE 
@ TRIVETS. black @ WOODEN 
iren, rubber-foot- FRAMES 
ed, for 1 and 2 @ TILE BACKS and 
tiles GERS 
@ WROUGHT IRON 
FRAMES 
Write for FREE Descriptive 
Price List No. C4 
SORIANO 


CERAMICS, INC. 
Long Island City 5, N. Y. 
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AUTOMATIC KILN SHUT-OFF 





KILN yoy 
WATCHES OVER YOUR KILN. 
SAVES TIME AND ENERGY! 


Rugged. Simple, gay OR | 
on cone principle. Guar: 

to shut off kiln automatically. 
See your Dealer or Order Direct 


$17.95 Ppd. 
MASON INSTRUMENT CO. 


29 Elm Ave., Mt. Vernon 2, N.Y 











In FLORIDA it’s 
SUNNY'S CUSTOM CERAMICS 
Manufacturer's Representative for 

CERAMICHROME PRODUCTS 
Dealer Inquiries Invited 
Complete line of ceramic supplies 


Wholesale-Retail. Air Conditioned Studio 
4403-5 N.W. 7th ie. — Miami, Fia. 








NEW GLAZE 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
Single Jar $1 Postpaid 
See Special Ad Page 29 


CERAMI CENTER 


2811 Woodburn Ave., Cincinnati 6, O. 











Glazes and Underglazes: Duncan, 
Mayco, Fiesta, Galaxy, Tru-Fyre 
Copper Enameling Supplies 
Kilns Tools Greenware 
Distributor: Macks China Paints 


Thurston Studio 
3327 N. High St. Columbus 2, Ohio 











CERAMIC DECALS MADE-TO-ORDER. For 
firing on any ceramic surface—including enam- 
eled copper. Drawings, poems, prayers, sayings, 
embiems ie marks, signatures, etc. 
Anything that can be photographed, including 
portraits, buildings or scenes. e color rendi- 
tion. One or many decals. Send for our free 
booklet which gives full details. 


BATTJES PHOTOCERAMIC DECALS 
1453 Lyon St. N.E. Grand Rapids 3, Mich. 


i i hh hi ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha a hh a ha a ha 


4 CERAMICS 

» Instruction—Supplies—Firing Finished and 
; Greenware. Distributor REWARD @ DOBE 
‘deus & WILLOUGHBY PRODUCTS. 
HAZEL HURLEY STUDIO 

830 Warren Ave. Downers Grove, Ill. 
: Call WO 8-0719 
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Back Lous of FI 


The following back issues of Ceramics 
Monthly are still available at sixty cents 
per copy (Ohio residents add 3% sales 
tax). We pay oy 


July, August, October, 


February, mae” oS 
tember, November, oe 
1955 


May, July, August, October, 
December 
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December 
August, Sep- 
r 


November, 


1956 
May, June, July, August, October, 


December 


1957 
April, May, June, July, August, Sep- 
tember, October, November, December. 
Please send remittance (check or money 
order) with list of back issues desired. 
ICS MONTHLY 


Cc 
4175 N. High Columbus, Ohio 














Handles 


(Continued from page 24) 


to indicate how far down on the pot 
the lugs will be placed. (1). 

Positioning from front to back, 
mark the exact areas where the lugs 
will go, using a pencil to help line 
up the spacing with reference to the 
spout (2). 

When you have carefully marked 
these positions, moisten the areas with 
water and cover with damp pieces of 
cloth (3). This will soften the clay 
where the coils will be added, making 
for a better bond. 

Roll out a round, even coil, being 
careful to relate its thickness to the 
character of the shape and _ the 
handle; and make it long enough to 
provide two identical pieces to serve 
as lugs. Cut the pieces the same 
length (4). 

After removing the pieces of cloth 
from the pot, score the area where 
the coils will go (5), and apply slip 
before attaching them. 

Carefully observing the positioning 
marks, attach the coils. The center of 
the lug is humped up, away from 
the body, to provide a space for the 
ends of the handle to pass through. 
Then secure the ends of the coils 
by pressing them down, attaching 
them to the slip-coated and scored 
areas. Smooth out the joint (6). 

Once you have made a teapot with 
an overhead handle, you probably 
will want to try this type of handle 
on other kinds of pots as well. Cookie 
jars, ice buckets and containers for 
flowers are just a few pot types which 
can be enhanced with overhead 
handles. @ 


Enameler’s Column 
(Continued from page 32) 


assorted shapes from paper and dis- 
tribute them in different layouts with- 
in the outline prepared. This is a 
great aid in preparing a design easily. 
Also think of cutting the shapes not 
all the same size—some large, some 
small, and some medium size. 

Next, you have to decide on your 
palette. Color, fcr an enamel, is 
of utmost importance. Think—is the 
piece to be cheerful and bright? Use 
transparents and opaques on white. 
If it is to be deep and subtle, use them 
both over a transparent basic coat. 
If the piece is to be in cool colors, 
distribute a little of a warm color 
here and there over the piece. If 
the piece is to be in warm colors, use 
a little cool color in the same way. 

With all these wise rules, you have 
to produce good designs now. ® 
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Art-Crafts Supplies 
B & | Mfg. Co. 


Basch, Bee, Designs 

Battjes Decals .. 

Bergen Arts & Crafts 

Buffalo Ceramic Supply Center 


Campana Art Co. D. M. 
Cerami Center . 

Ceramic Expositions, Inc. . 
Ceramichrome Laboratories 
Ceramic Service & Gift Shop 
Ceramic Studio Workshop 
Coppegshape Co. 

Craft Students League 
Craftools, Inc. 

Creek-Turn Pottery 


Dabbler's Ceramic Supplies 
Drakenfeld 


Duncan Ceramic Products 


Electric Hotpack Co., Inc. 
Ettl Studios 


Galaxy Glazes 
Gra-zle . 

Great Lakes Exhibition 
Grohs, Mary, Decals 


Harrison, the Kay, Studios 
Hart Ceramic Supply 
Holland Mold Shop . 
Hommel, O. . 

House of Ceramics 
Hurley, Hazel, Studio 


Illini Ceramic Service 
Kiln-Gard 
L & L Mfg. Co. 


Leonard, Jean 


Maeto 

Mason Instrument Co. 
Master Mechanic Mfg. Co. 
Mayco Colors .. 

Model Ceramics 


N.C. A, 
Norwest Novelty 


Orton, Edward, Jr. Foundation 


Pieper Pottery 
Pillet, Nettie E. 
Pottery Workshop, the 


Re-Ward 


Rovin Ceramics 


Schmid, Ludwig, Molds 
Sculpture House 

Seeley’s Ceramic Service 
Soriano Ceramics, Inc. 
Stewart Clay Co. 
Sunny's Custom Ceramics 


Tepping Studio Supply Co. 
Thompson, Thomas C., Co. 


Thurston Studio 
Trinity Ceramic Supply 


Wolfe, Jack D., Co. Inc 


Fatioese SS Aelontons | 
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